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COLLEGIATE CONCEIT. 


ALKING leisurely down street the other day with 

a friend, to take a harmless look at the “snab” 
(which pastime I take to be a sacred right of the student’s), 
we met a well-shaped young man, apparently about nine- 
teen, who was arrayed in gorgeous apparel and showed 
by his gait and general demeanor that he placed an inor- 
dinately high estimate upon himself. 

It was easy to see that he was “only a towny.” He 
had not that expression of knowledge hid within, which 
mental culture, however carelessly pursued, rarely fails 
to impart, in some degree, even to the homeliest features. 
In fact, though extremely airy, he had nothing of the 
student air about him. My companion, seeing this, de- 
clared in disgust at such a display of coxcombry: “ Now 
there’s a fellow that ought to come to college. If His 
conceit wouldn’t get pretty well knocked out of him 
before the end of Sophomore year, I’d be willing to lose 
my bet.” “College, then, it seems, is the place where 
youngsters such. as we get their conceit knocked out of 
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them—is it?” said I, incredulously, for I had always 
thought it was the other way. ‘“ Why, yes; don’t you 
think so? Look at . You know how important he 
made himself when he first came to college, but now you 
never find him taking the lead in anything.” And he 
went on to name half a dozen others who, as I could not 
deny, had undergone a similar change. Luckily, just 
then, as I was casting about for something to say in reply, 
the fair objects we had come to view began to appear, 
and of course absorbed our attention, so that we did not 
go back to our discussion. 

But on thinking it over since then, it seems to me that 
both of us were right. Our stand-points were totally 
different, for he was thinking of conceit as shown by stu- 
dents among students, while what I had in mind was the 
conceit which appears in the student’s relations with the 
world outside. Inthe one case the student has to deal 
with equals; in the other, with those whom it is no arro- 
gance on our part to call, in respect to education, his 
inferiors. It is true, a youth of wealth or high social 
position may think, on coming here, that these advantages 
will give him superiority at college as well as elsewhere, 
—and, toa certain extent, they will. But if he sets out 
with his superiority constantly before him, acting the 
superior to men of less means or lower position, he soon 
finds that it will not answer. Whatever he may be or do 
at home, he cannot play the lord at college; for here, if 
any where, all men are equal, and the standard by which 
he and everyone else is measured is not one of wealth or 
position or ability even, but of character and worth. 

He may, indeed, seek to overthrow this standard and 
set up one which he can meet more easily. He may, if 
he is shrewd, form his “little crowd” of choice spirits— 
a self created aristocracy—and try to “run things” on 
an improved plan. And it would not be surprising if he 
should succeed for a time in his great ambition to be 
looked upon as an influential man. But it is only the 
triumph of a moment. The pretentious structure is no 
sooner reared than it collapses, 
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and my Lord Architect hobbles off out of the ruins as 
best he can, while better builders take possession of the 
ground. This is the “ knocking about” which is so salu- 
tary, a truly wholesome discipline, far more effective in 
its way than the cunningly devised scheme of the Faculty 
with all its parade of first and second stages. 

But it is hard to make experience serve us outside of 
the circle in which we gain it. Because one finds that it 
will not do to show conceit here, it by no means follows 
that he will not show it elsewhere. Indeed it some- 
times seems as if men sought to indemnify themselves for 
their self-denial here by putting on an extra amount of 
grandeur the moment they get away. Andso, many good 
people have come to think that a college is a place where 
they turn out conceited puppies who may indeed amount 
to something sometime in the dim future, but until that 
time are wanted by nobody. A minister—‘ fresh from 
college,”—the mere phrase is enough to condemn him—is 
the dread of many a country parish, “because he is so 
conceited, you know.”” They want a young minister, oh, 
yes; but one who has had time to get rid of his “college 
airs.” The great Horace was probably struggling to 
echo this noble sentiment, when, rising to sublimity, he 
put up the fervent but rather obscure petition: “Of all 
horned cattle, deliver me from a college graduate.” 

But all this is prejudice, you say. No, with your leave, 
not ali, and [ think you will agree that it is not if you 
have ever observed a student at home in vacation. 

When he went away at first, he may have been the most 
quiet, unobtrusive and altogether exemplary fellow in the 
town. But now—guantum mutatus ab illo! What an air 
he has. He may be an indigent student, and if he is you 
may be sure all the townsfolk know it, but does he swag- 
ger the less for that? No: “Learning is better than 
wealth,” and he is a practical illustration of the maxim. 

Relatives often suffer. I knew a man, a great scholar, 
though from Harvard, who missed calling on his aunt one 
vacation, because he would not deign to go to any other 
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but the front door, which, as he well knew, the good lady 
rarely or never used. His whole conduct was of a piece 
with this, and yet he had the effrontery to complain that 
nobody was glad to see him. It was edifying to observe 
his knowing look and pitying smile as he sat listening to 
the country minister, and mark how these deepened into 
something very like a sneer on detecting a slight mistake 
in pronunciation. College was at a heavy discount in the 
place when that vacation of hiswas over. And his good 
old Yankee uncle openly declared that the distinguished 
nephew was likely to make a “ big nawthin.” 

Would it not be a luxury to throw stones, figuratively, 
of course, at this fellow? But, my dear sir, I pray you 
refrain and first take a look at your own habitation. Con- 
sider, for instance, the oracular way in which you are 
wont to argue with “the folks” at home, the condescen- 
sion with which you treat your old associates. Think 
over the many stories you have told your friends about 
college scrapes, etc., and see whether you have let slip any 
opportunity of setting your own ability, heroism and im- 
portance in the strongest light, even at the cost of a great 
deal of coloring and exaggeration. You little know the 
injury you did your a/ma mater, for it is just such inflated 
fictions as you and all the rest of us tell, that make peo- 
ple think and speak of college as “such a wicked place.” 

That is an old joke about the Freshman’s airs when he 
goes home for the first time with his society pin. A 
Freshman is a good scape-goat. One can hit him with 
impunity, for he has no friends. But, if the truth were 
known, “ we are all miserable sinners,” and the wearers of 
other pins and badges, triangles I fear included, are not 
much below the Freshman in this desire to show off to 
admiring friends. Listening at keyholes, as a general 
thing, is not to be commended. But the student would 
often derive much profit from hearing the remarks made 
about him by these admiring friends when he is absent. 
A fond mother perhaps, or sister would say that Tom, 
Dick or Harry was getting “quite manly.” But be sure 
there would always be twice as many impartial ones to 
say that college was making him “terribly conceited.” 
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The truth is, we are all deeply sensible of the great 
advantages which we enjoy. We love to talk among our- 
selves of the influence which educated men exert through- 
out the country and the lofty positions which they hold, 
considering all the while that we shall one day wield 
something of that influence and occupy some of those 
positions. Nor would anyone have us feel otherwise 
about our lot than that we are blessed above ordinary 
mortals. For that is the truth. A moralist would say 
that we ought to feel humbled by a sense of increased 
responsibility ; but, unfortunately, that is not the way it 
works. What do we care for responsibilty? It is the 
superiority which we feel, and, do what we will, we can’t 
help showing that we feel it. 

And, after all, who shall blame us? Take almost any 
young man who is hardly out of his teens, and whether 
in college or not he will*think too highly of himself. 
Conceit is as natural to him as a ruddy cheek or a good 
appetite. But put him in college, impress him with a due 
sense of his advantages, give him the real superiority 
which education affords, and can you expect him to turn 
out a Moses? 

There is, however, this consolation: “A young man 
will be wiser by and by;” and for the student, who is so 
wise already, there may be hope. He is soon taught to 
treat his fellow-students as his equals, and when he goes 
into the world he has only to learn the same lesson over 
again. If he goes into business he will find that practical 
knowledge and common sense take precedence of learn- 
ing ; and in the professions the case is not much different. 
The superiority of which he is now so conscious he 
will have no alternative but to resign when he sees him- 
self continually surpassed in his chosen calling—beaten 
on his own ground. 

And even those who devote their lives to the pursuit of 
learning are not to be despaired of. Men of great learn- 
ing are often heard to say that they studied long before 
discovering how little they really knew; but at last they 
came to a point where all that they had acquired seemed 
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as nothing compared with the vast amount that lay beyond. 
Newton’s comparison of himself to a child playing on the 
shore of the unexplored ocean of truth, is a case in point. 
To come nearer home, look at the modesty of some of our 
older instructors,—and yet, I doubt not, at twenty one 
they felt as large as any of us. W. A. H. 


—__________~-¢4q——____. 


THE ENGLISH AND ATHENIAN IDEA OF 
LIBERTY. 


IR William Blackstone gave a formula for Athenian 

liberty in defining that of England. The right to 
personal security, personal liberty and private property ; 
the right to defend these by appeal to courts of law, to 
the executive and legislative authority and the force of 
arms.* All these the Athenian possessed, and he could 
boast no more. The two forms of liberty, then, are alike 
in all component parts, in everything tangible for defi- 
nition. 

An examination of the jurisprudence of each reveals no 
essential difference. The citizen of Athens was protected 
in body and estate, in liberty and good name, by laws as 
stringent as our own—and not more so. His freedom 
could be restricted only upon warrant from legal authority, 
his life and property could be endangered only in open 
court, before a jury of his equals; counsel and a fair hear- 
ing were assured to him. We have no safeguards more 
or less than these. 

Yet, notwithstanding this structural identity, I doubt 
whether an unlearned Athenian, returned to earth and 
living the life of an ordinary Englishman, would see much 
to remind him of his former liberties. He would miss 
the daily stipend, the pomp of free theatre and festival, 
the fawning flattery of orators, the daily seat in the dicas- 
tery, the oft recurring debates in the ecclesia; he would 


* Commentaries, p. 144. 
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forget most of the exalted dignity and superiority of mem- 
bership in the state; he would be less intimate with the 
outward forms and expressions of his liberty ; he would 
be more an individual and less a citizen. In short, every 
day liberty in Athens was very different from what it is 
in London or New York. 

These, however, are merely external differences, de- 
pendent on causes wholly aside from the direct workings 
of the principles of liberty ; but, being the points on which 
the casual reader of Greek history at once hits, and with 
which he usually rests, they deserve mention. 

A small population, immense revenues, and consequent 
leisure, have given Athenian society and politics their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics to the popular mind, and are 
often loosely regarded as the causes of the phenomena 
presented in the history of_Athens, her rapid growth, her 
wondrous development, her swift decay. But they are 
not so; in themselves they are but results. We must 
look back of them for the influences which fashioned the 
liberties of Attica and of England, for the life principle 
which janimated precisely the same frame-work; in one 
case, to rush in a brief cycle of two hundred years from 
the Tyrants to Marathon and from Marathon to Cheronea, 
and in the other to pave its solid way through eight cen- 
turies from William the Conqueror to Runny-mede, and 
from Runny-mede to the England of to-day. 

These different principles are found in the Greek and 
Saxon characters. The Greeks were eminently a people 
of feeling; the Saxons decidedly a people of reason. 
Everything, race, climate, situation, age, served to render 
the Greeks warm and passionate, prone to extremes, to 
idealism, susceptible to appeals from the imagination and 
heart. Everything conduced to develope in the Saxons a 
hard, cold character, a habit of weighing and balancing, 
a contempt for enthusiasm, a stern common sense. These 
were the two soils in which the seed of liberty was planted. 
What wonder that the products are widely different. 

The history of the Greek phase of liberty is what their 
character would warrant us in expecting. Solon appealed 
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to their reason; he framed a code of laws on principles 
of strict justice; he removed the weightiest grievances 
and wrongs; he established the relations of the state to 
the individual with far more justice to the latter than had 
been before known. The result was failure. He trusted 
to reason where reason was not predominant. He gained 
no hold on the people’s emotions or enthusiasm. In a 
brief space his constitution was subverted. And so we 
find the Athenians, just before the beginning of the fifth 
century, servile and apathetic. A guard of hireling for- 
eigners, supported from the people’s poverty, is suffered 
to flout its banners in their face. A despotism rides in 
and out before them unchallenged. Meanwhile vast 
works of art, stupendous temples to the gods, brilliant 
games and festivals undertaken to impoverish the people, 
satisfy the people’s tastes and aspirations. There seems 
to have been no revolution of popular sentiment, no 
growth of a public opinion hostile to this tyranny. Such 
deep public thought as preceded the revolution of Crom- 
well and as is working in the English mind to-day, finds 
no counterpart in this or any other period of Grecian 
history. The people are contented. They do not love 
the tyrant or his rule, but they will assail neither. A 
trivial circumstance breaks the spell. A maiden is pub- 
licly disgraced; her brother, in mere fraternal indigna- 
tion, stabs and kills the defamer, who happens to be the 
tyrant. There isa space of confusion. The despotism 
falls. A brief struggle between factions ensues, followed 
by results which, though of great import to the people, 
did not spring from the people, but from wholly extrane- 
ous and, apparently, accidental circumstances. Two 
powerful men quarreled for the first place in the state ; 
and the one,—to use the oft quoted words of Herodotus— 
‘‘being vanquished in the party contest with his rival, 
took the people into partnership.” Here begins the 
growth of the Athenian democracy, Here was something 
which appealed to Grecian imagination, the idea of the 
Sovereign People, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. The 
key-note was touched. A decade and Athens had sprung 
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from the dead calm of despotism, and was riding on the 
crest of the first wave of democratic enthusiasm. 

The intense activity in all departments of state which 
followed this outburst must have been of brief continuance, 
had not the Persian war, following immediately, supplied 
an object for its energies, and through the common suffer- 
ing of all classes, opened the way for the complete tri- 
umph of the democratic idea. 

Without following the course of this triumph, | 
wish to speak of two points in the completed fabric of 
Athenian liberty, in which are seen the tendency of the 
Greek mind to extremes, and the effect of this tendency 
on Athenian polity. The Greek grasped the idea, in gen- 
eral a correct one, that trial by a body of non-professional 
men taken at random, is a safeguard against prejudice, 
corruption and political chicane. He carried this concep- 
tion to its utmost extent. The judge was stript of all his 
authority; questions of law as well as of fact were sub- 
mitted directly to the dicasts without instruction from the 
court: to remove the possibility of corruption, the dicas- 
teries were made absurdly large.. The result was natural. 
The subtlety of pleaders, the immense amount of irrele- 
vant evidence, the absence of personal responsibility and 
the temporary whim of the audience,—the dicastery was 
little else,—thwarted the whole object of this bulky sys- 
tem. Decisions were influenced more by impulse than by 
judgment. 

The other point is, the selection of important magistrates 
by lot. It wasa dangerous thing to leave the power in 
the hands of the wealthy few; it wasa fine thing, theoret- 
ically, to make every citizen not only eligible to the high- 
est offices, but also likely to obtain them. To avert the 
one and accomplish the other, all possibility of selection 
and discrimination was thrown away. Ability, experi- 
ence and peculiar fitness counted for nothing. It was the 
democratic idea in its extremest evolution, and that, too, 
only three-fourths of a century from the time when the 
people were excluded from everything. Athens could 


42 
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have and did have nothing but inferior rulers and magis- 
trates. “The wise pleaded and fools sat in judgment.”* 

How far this hobby was carried we do not know; but 
the fact of its existence shows what the Athenians really 
thought of liberty. All citizens are, or should be, equal; 
everything that opposes this must perish. Government 
should be not only for the people but bythe people. Out 
of these two ideas, latent and unexpressed perhaps, but 
none the less controlling, grew that narrow-minded sel- 
fishness on the part of the people, which, in later times, 
marks all their relations with the state. These relations 
of state and individual, the duties which each owed to 
the other, had never been well defined at Athens, nor 
needed to be. In the first dawn of liberty, enthusiasm 
for the new idea supplied the place of written law and far 
exceeded by voluntary offering what any law would exact. 
Everything was for the state, the property, service, and 
life of the citizen. Accordingly we see examples of self 
devotion and heroism nowhere in history surpassed, if 
ever paralleled, we behold statesmen, generals and rulers 
who are at once the wonder and models of the world. A 
century later, matters were changed. The Athenian 
found himself in a commonwealth which brought him 
great gain, but he never thought of rendering his own 
service in return. The state, by some mysterious power, 
could take care of itself. The citizen was some exalted 
being to be shielded from all menial service, while he de- 
voted himself to a nobler life, philosophy, art, science and 
indolence. The impotence of the despairing logic of 
Demosthenes to rouse the populace to active personal 
service in the extremity of the state, bears witness to the 
prevalence of this sentiment in his time. They would 
send foreigners to the war, but for themselves, they 
would not go. Moreover, this failure of Demosthenes is 
an additional evidence, if any were needed, of the emo- 
tional character of the Greeks. He spoke to their reason ; 
he was eminently argumentative, and but rarely appealed 
to the passions of his hearers. The result was failure. 


* Plutarch. 
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His matchless logic fell still-born on the people’s ears. 
Indeed, if a criticism may be ventured on the prince of 
orators, mine would be, that, in his popular orations, he 
addressed the reason of a people who were governed only 
by their feelings. 

Now, by the side of this narrow-minded selfishness, and 
in violent contrast to it, we find a strain of idealism run- 
ning throughout the Athenian conception of liberty. The 
Athenians never tired of hearing their stump speakers 
and Fourth of July orators rant about the divine origin 
of their freedom and the interposition of mythical divin- 
ities and heroes in its behalf. They loved to think of it 
as emanating from the gods, as itself almost a god, for 
they never personally deified liberty to the extent that 
the Romans did, but united it to the attributes of their 
greatest divinity and worshipped it as Jove, the deliverer. 
(Zevs EdevSépios.) 

And so, partly as a result of this visionary way of think- 
ing, they came to treat the whole matter in an unpractical 
way, just as they did art and science. They acquired 
knowledge not for any practical use, bet for elevation of 
mind. Nature and natural phenomena were investigated 
for the sake of knowing, and not that the farmer, the 
mechanic, or the sailor might better pursue his vocation 
that the few might be wiser and not that the world might 
be richer or happier. And so the science of liberty was 
pursued as a basis of pleasing speculation and rhetorical 
display ; while in the slight sense in which it became to 
them an art, it was approached in the light of unfounded 
generalizations and not with reference to the practical 
needs of the state. I do not mean to say that theories of 
liberty became integral parts of state polity in despite of 
their every day results, but that theory and practice were 
antagonistic forces more evenly matched in Athens than 
elsewhere; that the former exerted a considerable in- 
fluence on the substance and a controlling power over the 
popular conceptions of Athenian liberty. 

This was the state of things soon after democracy 
reached the highest pitch which Athenian selfishness 
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would permit—for, be it observed that the Athenians 
never carried the idea of equality so far as to threaten 
those sources of their wealth which were antagonistic to 
it, namely the enslavement of a part of their own popula- 
tion and the fraudulent subjection of the other members 
of the Delian Confederacy. 

Liberty and equality had been worked out to the limit 
of their possibilities with the Athenian mind. The dem- 
ocratic .idea could advance no further. Its novelty, its 
charm, its sensational character, were gone. Devotion to 
it must needs decline, and it did decline w‘th a precipita- 
tion equalled only by the rapidity of its growth. The 
same century (430 to 330 B. C.) beheld Athenian democ- 
racy at the summit of its power, under its greatest leader, 
mistress of an empire well worthy the name; and also saw 
it plunged in depths of degradation from which it has 
never risen,—passive under the heel of a barbarian despot. 

Thus I conceive that Athenian character gave form to 
Athenian liberty. Like the people, it was bold, extreme, 
unregulated ; fertile beyond all other example in every- 
thing that makes a nation heroic; in statesmen, poets, 
scholars, soldiers, citizens; but unstable in that its foun- 
dations were on the sand. 

England attained her liberties by a longer and harder 
road. The impulse that forwarded the hand that guided 
was reason. The progress was quiet, sometimes almost 
imperceptible, never really brilliant. 

We find the mixed inhabitants of England under the 
first William as abject and servile as the most bigoted 
enemy of liberty could desire. We see the English nation 
of to-day a model to the world of exalted, though properly 
curbed freedom. And yet there is not as in the history of 
Athens, any political revolution, any particular period of 
time to which we can attribute this wonderful change. 
The Magna Charta is usually pointed to as crowning such 
a revolution and securing English liberty. It indeed 
promised liberty, but it did not secure it. 

Inasmuch as English kings have always hated English 
liberty, that liberty could not be secure till the people 
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knew their rights and how to use them. England has 
been eight centuries learning these two things, is still 
learning them. Various obstacles have opposed. — Igno- 
rance, poverty, and difference of race at first divided the 
people; it required a long course of time for common 
suffering to unite them. They have constantly been op- 
posed by kingly power. England's history has been 
painted brightest when her monarch has been ablest, and 
justly ; for then in her wars she has been more victorious, 
in her foreign relations most exalted, in her outward 
seeming, most splendid. But the history of English 
liberty has been brightest when her monarch has been 
feeblest. By his misfortunes, follies and errors the people 
have advanced. There has been continuous warfare 
which, while it has retarded the course of liberty, has 
given it a steady, even flow, with no wild wanderings on 
tumultuous rapids. We never find the English rushing 
into excesses, or ranting about equality. They thought 
out their liberties slowly, earned them as they went along, 
and valued them at the price paid. 

On the other hand, they had two powerful teachers, 
Catholicism and the Reformation. The one taught them 
the sanctity of human life, destroyed slavery, and gave 
them, in some degree, respect for their own opinions; the 
other supplanted this when the people had learned all 
that it could impart, renewed the pure teachings of Chris- 
tianity and gave impulse to the idea of man’s importance 
as a man. Now both of these teachers addressed them- 
selves principally to the reason, not to the emotions. 
There was abundance of excitement and fanaticism. at 
their advent, but religion then, as now, was permanently 
efficacious only so far as it convinced the understanding. 
The excitement passed away, but the influence of the 
teaching has moved on till now. Before it all remnants of 
villanage and slavery passed away, though no one could 
point to the year or score of years that marked their 
death. In its presence the tyranny of the monarch be- 
came a thing of the past. The thirty-two charters and 
bills of rights which mark the two centuries after the 
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Great Charter are but the even paces of the English peo- 
ple in their grand march to freedom. Little by little they 
worked out this problem of liberty till at last they reduced 
it, for theory and for practice, to the formula,—“ our lib- 
erties consist in not being restricted by any law but what 
conduces in a greater degree to the public welfare.’’* 
From these two surveys we can see to what extent the 
elementary principles are present in each form of liberty. 
The Athenian idea was founded on but one principle, that 
of democracy-rule by and for the people. Blindly they 
followed this idea to its end. There was little opposition 
to curb their impetuosity. There were no sound princi- 
ples in religion or philosophy to moderate their extrava- 
gance. Their course was, accordingly, swift and straight 
to glory and to destruction. But it is necessary to call 
Athenian liberty institutional also. Whatever liberty 
Athens gained came in tangible shape and went to form 
the institutions of the country. Yet from the character 
of the people and the absence of a powerful conservative 
party, these institutions received no respect, and the 
result was the same as if they had not existed. Nothing 
was upheld because it was old. New ideas and new exe- 
gencies crowded out the past. The radicals of one gene- 
ration were behind the conservatives of the next. The 
English crown in times of doubt has often made diligent 
search for precedent and example to guide its action. 
But in Athens present advantage and present argument 
availed, while established things were discarded. I can 
illustrate this by Athenian court practice. Previous de- 
cisions and opinions were cited not as law from which 
there was no appeal,—as in our own courts—but as influ- 
ences which might or might not affect the dicasts. 
Besides these two, I find no underlying principles 
which in any sense belong to Athenian liberty. Guizot 
has said that modern society is infinitely more complicated 
than ancient. The simplicity and dependence on one idea 
which mark Athenian liberty, are examples of the truth 
of this generalization. Some historians have drawn glow- 
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ing pictures of what the world would have been in case 
Greece had become a unit, and thus withstood the en- 
croachments of barbarians. The union of Athens with 
the rest of Greece was as impossible as her existence 
without such union. The principle of unitedness—the 
federative principle—was entirely absent from Athenian 
liberty. The unenlightened selfishness of the people, 
their ideal and restricted views of liberty, rendered it 
impossible for them to think of sharing that liberty with 
others. 

To the predominance, then, of the democratic and the 
essential absence of the federative and institutional prin- 
ciples, we must attribute the dazzling rise and sudden fall 
of Athens. 

English liberty presents more component elements, 
more complicated relations. .The democratic principle 
is, indeed, present, but curbed by the overawing dignity 
of existing institutions. In fact, the whole constitutional 
history of England is a series of contests between democ- 
racy and institutions. The exact relations between them 
—what one had gained, what the other had lost—were 
constantly riveted on the people’s mind, not, indeed, under 
those names, but as every day personal facts. As liberty 
advanced, its victories became new institutions revered 
alike by king and people—by the latter, naturally, by the 
former, because they were his safeguards against farther 
revolution. 

Moreover, English liberty has been strengthened by the 
principle of unitedness. We see this vaguely, at first, in 
the mingling of different races against a common tyranny. 
It grows more definite in the league of the Barons who 
won the Magna Charta. It is full grown in the confeder- 
ations of the seaboard cities and manufacturing towns 
against special kingly oppression. It gains its grandest 
expression in the union under common laws of all British 
Isles. 

I wish to speak of but one more principle in which 
England differs from Attica, and that is the principle of 
centralized power. To the Athenians the idea of the 
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supremacy of the one was always abhorrent; their exper- 
ience of it had been too bitter to be soon forgotten. By 
most remarkable law they provided for the banishment of 
anyone who gained a dangerous leadership. The result 
was that the Athenians were never a nation, but merely a 
collection of people. They never had a settled policy ; 
they never could be relied on in their foreign relations ; 
their governmental existence was at the mercy of the peo 
ple’s whim. 

To this, England presents a marked contrast. A strong 
central government has given her stability, respect abroad, 
dignity in foreign relations, and, though outwardly a con- 
stant enemy of liberty, it has really been a faithful friend 
forming a healthful check on enthusiasm, the needful bal- 
ance wheel of an active society. Thus on these mutually 
restraining principles of limited democracy of conserva- 
tive institutions, and of limited sovereignty, have been 
founded the religious, social and political institutions of 
England. There is little romance in them, but much com- 
mon sense, little brilliant foliage but much fruit, little that 
captivates, but much promise of stability. 

In telling what these two conceptions of liberty are, I 
have largely anticipated the reasons for their being so. 
But there are two causes of which I wish to speak more 
definitely, namely, the education and religion of the two 
peoples. 

Macaulay, in one of his earlier essays, where fancy 
seems in part to have guided his pen, has painted the 
education of Athens in glowing colors. Her people sat 
at the feet of the world’s greatest orators, statesmen, poets, 
philosophers and teachers. Sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, mellowed and etherealized the products of their 
brain. Leisure, wealth, and an unparalleled natural posi- 
tion, gave the finishing touch to their exquisite civiliza- 
tion. But this in itself does not form the best education. 
It resembles the so-called liberal training which is grow- 
ing so unfortunately popular to-day. It is sound and 
general, but not thorough. It makes the polished man of 
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society, but does not give depth, discrimination, or the 
power of analysis. It deals too much with externals and 
thus begets a superficial mind, an appearance of wisdom 
without the substance thereof. This is exactly what it 
did for the Athenians. They were bright, vivacious, and, 
probably as a people, possessed of more genera! intelli- 
gence than any community before or since. But they 
were superficial, more impressed with the names of things 
than by their substance, influenced by a brilliant turn of 
oratory more than by soundness of logic. 

On the other hand, the education of the Englishmen 
who govern public opinion, is that of daily routine, of 
work by the pupil, not entertainment from the teacher, of 
specific tasks, not general recreations. This education 
has aided the natural bent of the English mind in gaining 
deep analytical character, in plating reason above emotion. 

Moreover the diverse influences of paganism and Chris- 
tianity are seen in every phase of our subject. The wor- 
ship of gods who were notably and selfishly respecters of 
persons, who distributed their favors for pecuniary con- 
siderations, and were utterly regardless of the lives and 
limbs of others than their favorites, together with the 
pervading influence of a philosophy which scorned to 
consider the health and well being of mankind, begot a 
disregard for the sanctity of human life and for the dignity 
of manhood. 

Accordingly we see that, while the Athenians carried 
their democratic idea to the extreme of woman suffrage,* 
and their personal liberty to the extent of license ; yet they 
never thought of human slavery as a sin, or regarded their 
neighbors as aught but barbarians devoid of all rights 
which they were bound to respect. Everything was for 
the god-favored few, because they were Athenians, noth- 
ing for the many because they were men. 

But Christianity places “the sanctity of the human 
body second only to the holiness of the Deity ;” teaches 
us that all men are our brothers, that liberty is not depend- 
ent on the chances of birth and circumstance, but the 
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birth-right of all mankind, heaven’s own boon to fallen 
humanity. Founded on Christianity, English liberty pos- 
sesses its broad, all-embracing character, making all man- 
kind partakers in its blessings, and laying down, as its 
grand idea, the exceeding dignity and excellence of man 
because he is the noblest creation of the great Creator. 
These are the two ideas of liberty as I conceive them, 
the highest forms in ancient and in modern civilization. 
Perhaps the latter would have been better expressed by 
the liberty of our own land; but I have preferred that of 
England, which differs in no essential part from our own 
because from its history, the principles which underlie 
modern liberty could better be seen. Of the worth of each 
and of their influence on the world we can form no ade- 
quate judgment. Each works out its own destiny, each 
fills its appointed place in that divine, eternal plan which 
the human mind can never fathom. S. J. E. 


DREAMLAND. 
SONNETS. 


i 


A shadowy land in dreams I sometimes see, 
Where Summer shines throughout the happy year ; 
High o’er the wooded plain the mountains rear 
Their heads ; while from the base in ceaseless glee, 
The dashing brooks break for the boundless sea. 
Far fled from this calm spot is every fear ; 
Its glistening carpet knows no human tear; 
From heartless war of creeds forever free. 


No ship e’er sought that solitary shore, 
Yet wanders through the shade of that far place 
The form of one with face almost divine,— 
The face of her I never shall see more ; 
But till the touch of Death my life efface, 
That beauty o’er my darkened way shall shine. 
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Ah! God above is pitiless and mute! 
The skies are brazen doors which shut me in 
With all the world’s increasing jar and din, 
And out from hope. Is this the bitter fruit 
Of exaltation o’er the grovelling brute, 
That weary eyes look back to youth, wherein 
A lost Arcadia lies, to heaven akin, 
And forward to a bliss beyond pursuit? 


For oft that spot doth lie before my eyes, 
Which fill with tears whene’er the mournful thought 
That I can never gain it, numbs my heart. 
I stand, and all around and o’er me flies 
Dust of a world where love and life are bought ; 
While she and I forever are apart. F. D. R. 


SPENCERISM. 


] have been led, of late, to some sober thoughts on a 
subject which never before occupied my attention, and 
which, as it directly or indirectly concerns all members 
of the college, | am moved to present to the attention of 
the students through the medium of the “oldest college 
periodical.” 

I was led into such thoughts by some chance conversa- 
tion with two of my classmates, both of whom I found 
full of the same theme. The theme was the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer; and each conversing freely upon it, 
gave a pretty accurate picture of his mental composition. 
My friend Ithmophrastus, whom I first met, is, by our 
standards, a thinker,—that is to say, his thoughts, such as 
they are, are part of himself. If they have ever belong- 
ed to others they are now digested and assimilated in 
his own mind, and there is about them some flavor of 
originality. His self-reliance, it is true, sometimes verges 
on self-conceit. He delights to make unexpected asser- 
tions, and whatever he asserts, he feels in duty bound to 
support to the bitter, or sometimes the ridiculous end. 
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But these eccentricities are tokens of much real strength 
of mind; and it troubles me that instead of applying this 
strength in orthodox channels, he continually allows it to 
run to waste in what I can consider only as most unprofit- 
able speculations. 

This propensity was at once evident from his treatment 
of the topic in hand. That upon which of zodAo/ in their 
well regulated thoughts incline to look with suspicion, he 
exalted above reverence. I did not take exception to the 
full tones in which he sounded the praises of the philoso- 
pher, his great mind, cogent reasoning, and rigid logic. 
But being myself one of 0 zodAoi, I felt no sympathetic 
response when the same method was applied to the sys- 
tem. Ithmophrastus did not attempt an exposition of it, 
but simply showed, by his lavish encomiums, the impres- 
sion it had made on himself. Its invincible foundation, 
its wonderful simplicity of structure, its comprehensive- 
ness, its fathomless depth, its soaring height—each called 
for a fresh burst. This was a system whose success was 
already assured. No living theologian, metaphysician, or 
scientist could defend his own province against it, and its 
converts would in a few years be legion. Without the 
appearance of that impossible possibility,—a David for 
this Goliath,—the churches of the land would all in ten 
years time be shut; and to save wear and tear, my friend 
thought it were well to begin the closing process at once. 
This in good faith, and no sinister allusions to the Chapel 
intended. He closed, according to the approved rules of 
rhetoric, with a well sustained climax, in which he de- 
clared that with the reading of this author one just began 
to live, and that it was his purpose to devote his life to 
the study and spread of these doctrines. At this, | 
retired in good order, but internally somewhat discom- 
fited and perplexed withal. 

But this movement was only the “gradus facilis ab 
sartagine in flammam ;” for | turned a corner and fell upon 
Analkidus, whom, as soon as he opened his mouth, | 
knew that an evil genius had sent to hammer to the head 
the nails set by his master builder, Ithmophrastus. For 
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Analkidus is a youth of the vine and tendril species, and 
the oak about which he at present most does cling, is 
Ithmophrastus. Whatever breezes of opinion were sway- 
ing the former, the latter, I knew, would be vibrating in 
unison. The event proved my suspicions all too true. 
Down upon me came a second edition of the same ava- 
lanche from which I had just escaped. Spencer, coherent 
in logic, invincible in intellect, Spencerian Philosophy, 
destined to overcome all opposition, remold the belief of 
the race, and to shut, in a brief period, the churches ot 
the land, including the College Chapel. It was also men- 
tioned that one hardly began to live until he read that 
great work, and that it was worthy tocommand the devo- 
tion of a life-time. And so | left him. 

Now this conduct, if it were the display of an individ- 
ual peculiarity, would be a little amusing, perhaps, but 
not sufficiently important to warrant my asking for it any 
attention. The hallucination of my two unfortunate 
friends excited in me at first only a smile. But their 
unanimity soon roused my attention, and I fell to think- 
ing that they were representatives of a class, small I can 
truly and thankfully say, yet sufficiently large and suffi- 
ciently influential to merit some attention from those who 
would estimate aright college society. I refer to the 
class of college skeptics; and concerning them I would 
ask of the public one or two questions. 

Each of my two friends represents a different phase of 
this class,—one the thinking, the other, the credulous 
phase. This distinction is, to be sure, no novel discov- 
ery, applicable only here. It fits as well us of the oppo- 
site faction, and, indeed, the world in general. Those 
who lead and those who are led, those who walk and 
those who are carried, in short, the Ithmophrasti and the 
Analkidi,—when you have arranged men into these two 
classes, who remains unclassified? But, commonplace as 
the distinction may be, it is yet worth while to notice its 
application as showing how large a field there is for cre- 
dulity, even in skepticism. Half of those who contemn 
the blind belief of the orthodox are themselves just as 
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blindly believing the hetorodox opinions which they have 
caught up, parrot fashion, from their stronger-minded 
brethren. Such specimens we may be content to classify 
without analyzing. Of what use is it to ask Analkidus 
the reason why, when, before answering, he must run to 
Ithmophrastus, from whom we could get the authorita- 
tive dictum more quickly and with less distortion. 

Just here let me warn my readers against the error of 
supposing that Ithmophrasti lie in wait at every corner. 
On the contrary, it gives me pleasure to state that speci- 
mens are rare, and that my meeting with two such char 
acters in succession was a most unusual occurrence. 
Hence we may still frequent any part of the college ter- 
ritory in comparative safety. 

But, you say, what has all this to do with skepticism? 
and how does the conversation of the mighty Ithmo- 
phrastus and the pliant Analkidus implicate them with 
that class? Do you make the language of the Spencerian 
Philosophy the Shibboleth of skepticism? To this I 
answer yes and no. That is to say, all admirers,—at least 
all critical admirers of Spencer—are not necessarily skep- 
tics; but all of our number who have any pretensions to 
skepticism, are affected with an admiration for Spencer. 
As far as my ability to determine the purposes of the 
New Philosophy is concerned, it may contain no princi- 
ple which necessarily conflicts with revealed religion and 
may be destined to work results as beneficial to humanity 
as those brought about by the Baconian method. I have, 
it is true, my Own opinion; but I know neither much 
more nor much less about it than Ithmophrastus, who is 
loudest in sounding its praises. But, having formed, by 
previous observation, a list of the free thinkers around 
me, I find them at present all busy in chattering about 
Spencerian Philosophy, and in fortifying themselves with 
its arguments. Therefore I have characterized them by 
this sign. 

And this is one of the questions I would propound— 
what has led our Ithmophrastus into this new way? I 
have, to be sure, an answer of a poor sort which I will 
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offer, hoping that some one will soon replace it by a bet- 
ter. Whether the schemes of Spencer necessarily con- 
flict with the fundamental truths of revealed religion, 
whether he builds them with the hope that they will so 
conflict, and that too, successfully, or whether he wishes 
to think independently and fairly, unmindful of conse- 
quences—Ithmophrastus and I are alike incompetent to 
decide. But evidently my friend has seized upon this 
theory asa powerful defense of his own course. It cer- 
tainly. carries on the face of it some tokens of such an 
intention. And the practical importance to him of their 
tendency in the system, is the fact that the system is new, 
comparatively unventilated and certainly unhackneyed. 
It has not as yet been long enough before the public to 
find a rival or conqueror. In consequence, it is perfectly 
safe to profess as much of it a§ is agreeable. Its argu- 
ments are vastly more substantial than the rusty supports 
on which aforetime those have been compelled to lean 
who are appointed to fill the arduous office of skeptic in 
general for the college. Indeetl, it has come to be high 
time for one of those periodical changes in which it seems 
imperative that skeptics should indulge. Such complete 
refutation of their successive positions does time and ripe 
investigation bring that they must, from time to time, 
take up a new position, in order to satisfy themselves that 
they have any right to be skeptics. So let our Ithmo- 
phrastus dress himself in this latest spring fashion; but 
let him be preparing an attic room in which to stow it as 
soon as summer novelties shall be ready to take its place. 

So I can answer my own question only by saying in 
general terms, that the Spencerian idiosyncracy is a par- 
ticular phase of the more general skeptical mind. But 
having come thus far, I find myself confronted by a more 
serious problem, which invites a long investigation and 
which I will not attempt to answer—namely, what is the 
reason for college skepticism? As collegians are un- 
fledged men and nothing more, we must not, to be sure, 
expect to find them acting from other motives than those 
which everywhere influence society, whether we are 
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analyzing their skepticism or their more common failings. 
But, while the world at large has its interest for us, it is 
the college world that claims our sympathies, and it is 
college skepticism that lies in the line of our duties. | 
would gladly see this subject more freely discussed, both 
by its defenders and its opponents. For those who pro- 
fess skepticism can thus be made to realize what, I fear, 
in many cases they now fail to do, the important issue 
involved in their actions, and to move with greater delib- 
eration. On the other hand, those whose inclinations are 
against this thing, and who are grieved at its prevalence, 
have a duty laid upon them to lend a hand in its removal, 
This they are largely unfit to do, from an undue negli- 
gence and a consequent and equally blameworthy lack of 
accurate and serviceable knowledge of the views here 
entertained and the arguments advanced in their support. 
To make this a subject of discussion would, I take it, be 
in some sense, a service to the college community ; and 
in hopes of this I write. The writing will not satisfy 
curiosity, very little of Which exists. It will rather, | 
hope, aid in awakening curiosity, that there may be one 
more subject of conversation for the club, the fence, and 
those select assemblies which are ever and everywhere 
convening to settle the policy of the college on important 
and mooted questions. 

And if my efforts and troubles arrest the attention of 
some capable mind and lead its possessor in answer to my 
question to put in print his ideas on the reasons for col- 
lege skepticism, I shall be abundantly repaid. . 


“BLUE” DOUBTS. 


ON’T be frightened by the “ blue” look of this title. 
You have your “blue” days, so have I; and it may 
do us both good to think over some of the doubts which 
cause them. You remember what a learned divine told us 
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students not long ago; “If I have adoubt, I hang it up on 
a hook and survey it on every side, until it is perfectly 
clear to me.” These were virtually his words and they 
seem to the point. Far be it from me to solve any of our 
doubts in these few lines; we may carry them with us to 
our graves. But I want to “hang them up” at any rate, 
and then by turning them round on every side we may 
come to a more cheerful frame of mind. 

You will grant, | am sure, that none of us at college are 
without ambition. Our aspirations may not be alike in 
the particulars, but they all have in common the idea of 
something higher than our present sphere, the idea of 
attaining to eminence. It is indeed true that the hopes 
and longings of individuals are as varied as are their 
peculiar constitutions and habits. Some desire literary 
fame, others, scholastic reputation, still others, success as 
prominent politicians and statesmen, while very many, 
particularly our western friends, consider it their highest 
aim to heap up unbounded wealth. None of us can deny 
that every day we are building lofty castles in the air, 
higher perhaps than we shall live to occupy, but none the 
less vivid in our imagination. We do not want to have 
it said of us, “ That fellow don’t amount to anything.” 
Now, for many of us this is an important crisis. Our 
college course has been forming our minds and devel- 
oping in us new aims and purposes. We begin to feel 
now, if not before, that our tastes are changing and that 
our plans for the future must change likewise. Let us 
take as an example our classmate , who ever since 
he was a boy has expected to be a lawyer. He came to 
college, tried to debate in a Freshman society, but was 
positively laughed down; tried to talk politics, but has 
always been worsted in a discussion; tried to write, but 
found that the Faculty didn’t like his style, and ina word. 
has come thirtieth best out of every collegiate contest 
which he entered. He is beginning now to be discour- 
aged and thinks he had better not be a lawyer. But 
when he forms his plans, objections meet him at every 
turn. He fears he cannot bea merchant, for he has no 
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practical traits in his nature; he dislikes medicine ; he 
feels that he has neither the talents nor the zeal which are 
needed in the ministry. Such are some of the discour- 
agements springing from our change of plans. Our 
breasts seem to be the seats of mighty revolutions, inter- 
nal, indeed, and unnoticed by others, but none the less 
weighty tous. “What am I good for? What is the 
sphere in life which I am to fill?” are questions which we 
ask ourselves over and over again. The four years which 
we spend here are doubtless the happiest and idlest of 
our whole lives, and most of us spend them more easily 
than we shall ever spend another four years. But the 
nearer we come to their close, and the nearer we come 
face to face with the world and its hard work, so much 
faster we begin to awake from our pleasant dream-life 
and to look at ourselves in our true light. We wonder 
whether we shall bear comparison with our fellows when 
we are thrown out into the world; whether we are able 
to fight our way independently of tutors and governors; 
whether we shall be crushed in the “mill,” and we keep 
on wondering about probable and improbable events, 
until we have good reason for being “blue.” 

Then at other times we feel depressed when we think 
that our time here is wasted in inactivity, and that we are 
making no progress, while so many of our friends are 
advancing rapidly in the world outside of college. It 
gives me a jealous twinge even now, when I think of an 
old playmate and his present success in business. He 
had been for a year or two in the employ of a New York 
firm, when they made him the offer to act as their agent 
in the East and to receive a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars besides his traveling expenses. It need not be 
said that he accepted without hesitation. He traveled 
slowly toward his destination, stopping at London and 
Paris long enough to enjoy them thoroughly, and thence 
by the overland route to Manilla, his journey’s end. The 
reports which he gives of the life there may well make 
one envious ;—private apartments with three or four 
native servants, a carriage and pair (of horses, I suppose, 
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though they may drive mules in M.), anda mess of Euro- 
pean friends like himself in business there. Such is his 
good fortune, and compared with him we may seem inac- 
tive, but a little reflection will show us that if we are 
faithful this is untrue. We are preparing ourselves for 
our future ca!ling and the foundation which we are now 
laying must be substantial. Any one of the professions 
needs more preparation than does a business career. 
There is a vast amount to be learned, not alone in science 
generally, but in each department of it individually. The 
fault to be found, now-a-days, with American scholars as 
a class is, that they are too superficial; that they will not 
study as deeply as the Europeans. There can be no dan- 
ger that we shall fit ourselves too well for our life’s work ; 
so don’t let us grumble at spending four years here. 
Each one of us needs a supply of studious and persever- 
ing habits, and those we can acquire nowhere better than 
at college. 

What, now, are some of the remedies for these doubts ? 
I believe that the great cause of “the blues” is that we 
sit still and worry about our troubles without lifting a 
finger to overcome them. If we would spend only half 
the time in steady plodding, which we spend in idle won- 
dering, the way would soon seem clear before us. Many 
of us become discouraged, because we doubt of our 
worthiness. Still if we have loving friends, who respect 
us, the very least that we can do is to work conscien- 
tiously and not disappoint them. We must make our- 
selves worthy in our own eyes, as we are already in theirs. 
Suppose that we doubt of our capacity to carry out some 
cherished schemes in life. All we have to do is to aim 
high, and fix our eyes on those same schemes as ona goal 
toward which we will strive with every means in our 
power. Do you remember the moving principles to 
which Dickens imputed his success in life, when he said 
of himself in the character of “ David Copperfield”: “I 
never could have done what I have done, without the 
habits of punctuality, order and diligence, without the 
determination to concentrate myself on one object at a 
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time, no matter how quickly its successor should, come 
upon its heels, which I then formed. * * * Whatever 
I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to com- 
pletely ; in great aims and in small, | have always been 
thoroughly in earnest. I have never believed it possible 
that any natural or improved ability can cfaim immunity 
from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard-work- 
ing qualities, and hope to gain its ends. There is no such 
thing as such fulfillment on this earth.”” There would be 
more distinguished men in this century, if more were 
willing. to persevere in the daily routine of hard work 
and in the improvement of little opportunities. Why, 
life is made up of little seconds, little chances for helping 
our fellow men, and he isa fool who despises the little 
things, waiting for something big to “turn up.” And if 
in addition to all this we study ourselves, and see what 
are our passions and faults to be checked and what our 
merits to be encouraged, what we are capable of doing 
and what calling we are fitted for, if ina word we study 
ourselves as we would study some abstruse science, then 
we will be in a fair way toward success in life. It is well 
to be “blue” sometimes; it is a good thing to have 
doubts occasionally, but we must rise out of those doubts, 
and be up and doing. The world is advancing daily in 
science and knowledge of every kind, leaving preceding 
generations far behind; and while we strive to surpass 
our ancestors intellectually, let us try to imitate their 
noble characters and lives. 


A. H. A. 
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ON SEEMING VIRTUOUS. 


OME people like to magnify their own depravity. 
The poor black imp on whom Miss Ophelia tested her 
educational principles “ always made great capital of her 
own sins and enormities, evidently considering them as 
something peculiarly distinguishing.” She “spected she 
was the wickedest critter in the world.” Similarly M. 
Taine, in a passage which reflects little credit on his 
country, says in his sweeping way, that if Frenchmen 
‘have an affectation, it is not of virtue, but of vice; and 
if they have quacks, they are trumpeters of immorality.” 
Topsy and Frenchmen have their representatives here. 
You hear one man, whom you know to be tolerably faith- 
ful to his duties, boasting that he never studies more than 
an houraday. Another attempts to impress you with 
his personal experience of all the stages of intoxication, 
though you are quite well assured that his extreme form 
of dissipation lies in temperate potations of lager beer. 
And there is not a sin so black that you will not find some 
falsely pretending to have dabbled in it. 

Happily, however, special moral obliquity is not ordi- 
narily looked upon in our community as anything heroic nor 
aggrandizing. The trumpeters of immorality are, for the 
most part, “ shouldered to the shady side of public opin- 
ion.” Our prevailing hypocrisy consists in what one of 
Mrs. Stowe’s later creations calls “coming the high moral 
dodge.” The devout member of the incoming class, who, 
before his seat in chapel has been assigned to him, is 
punctually present in the gallery at the time of prayers, 
and looks down with curious interest upon the assembly 
beneath him, sees with surprise and pleasure the reverent 
attitude of a majority of the students during the solemn 
supplication. Ah, well! he is disillusioned before long. 
One does not need to be inside college a great while in 
order to make the painful discovery that at our morning 
service heads are bowed for divers reasons, and that in all 
the gathered company the true worshippers are only here 
and there. Our Freshman, as he familiarizes himself with 
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Attic forms and mathematical propositions, learns too 
that it is not in chapel alone that college men present on 
the surface the appearance of more virtue than they really 
possess. He sees unfolded before him a demonstration, 
more clear than he has ever seen before, of the truth and 
shrewdness of Archbishop Whately’s saying, an emenda- 
tion of a popular proverb, that “hypocrisy is homage 
paid to public opinion.” Hypocrisy may be too harsh a 
word to use. Our shamming may be sometimes a half- 
unconscious conformity to custom; it may be sometimes 
the involuntary instinct by which a man shows the better 
side of his nature to those who can appreciate it. Call it 
what you will, the seeming which is at variance with 
practice is a very shabby thing. 

The public opinion which constrains pretense is, in 
part, of our own manufacture. For, whatever our private 
opinions and principles may be, and whatever may be the 
sentiments which we express when, unmasked, we talk con- 
fidentially to one another, the standard of college public 
opinion, when expressed in a public way,is high. Think, 
for instance, of the way in which in some mass-meeting, we 
deplore the petty practices of the hazing system that is 
not yet quite extinct. We make vigorous speeches, con- 
demning in a manly way the cruelty of tormenting home- 
sick Freshmen, all unused to college ways. But we leave 
our meeting and straightway forget what manner of men 
we were there. We instigate and take part in an annoying 
visit to some poor unfortunate’s room, appropriating a hat 
or two onthe way. Or, it may be, we argue that it is 
necessary to the development of the Freshman’s mind and 
character that he should be made painfully conscious of 
his subordinate and insignificant place, cloaking, like Mr. 
Squeers, our tyranny over our lessers—a tyranny which, 
to be sure, no one is so insane as to regard as bearing the 
remotest resemblance to his—under the pretense that in 
all self-forgetfulness we are seeking their highest good. 

Perhaps we are about to hold one of the elections on 
whose results the revolution of the crank of the universe 
seems, to our way of thinking, todepend. Does not some 
one parade in an anticipatory meeting his disgust with 
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coalitions and the crooked way of small politicians? 
Does he not express the hope that no one will cast a vote 
for any candidate on any extrinsic reasons? Does he not, 
in short, give expression to views which inspire confidence 
and command respect? And then does he not use all his 
resources and influence to secure the election of his par- 
ticular man? 

Now and then some one attempts to impose on a wider 
college public than his own class. He writes for the LIT. 
an elaborate attack on the practice which, in our elegant 
slang, we call “skinning.” He shows how it stultifies the 
mind and bluntsthe conscience. Perhaps he might reform 
some sinner. But those who know him in the recitation 
room are aware that he is addicted to the kindred vice 
of “cribbing.” So his logic and his eloquence are 
wasted. 

However, the public opinion which most influences us 
to pretense is not that which we create. We are in con- 
tact with the Faculty, whom we regard as a virtuous body, 
and whose opinion of us will, we think, affect their deal- 
ings with us. So it is that while our college code of 
morals, the code, that is to say, to which we conform our 
conduct, has no commandment against small evasions of 
the Faculty’s requirements, and while such evasions are 
chuckled over as smart and laughable, we nevertheless 
propose to maintain with our overseers the reputation of 
having the good moral characters, the certificates of 
which we once deposited in their hands. 

Public audiences, too, are to be propitiated by exhibi- 
tions of correct moral principle. Those who are jealous 
of the reputation of Yale are often vexed at the way in 
which exaggerated reports of students’ peccadilloes, 
started by some imaginative New Haven newspaper 
reporter, go circulating through the country. They 
should remember how much is done to counteract any 
misconception so obtained. On those important days 
when college orators make their bows to audiences gath- 
ered from the East and from the West and from the North 
and from the South, what sublime lessons are inculcated ! 
“ Here,” says the charmed listener, “are men who may be 
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supposed to represent the opinions of the college, and 
how touching is their sorrow for ‘The Antagonism of 
Christian Sects’! how awful their picture of the corrup- 
tions of ‘the political, arena’!”” Does it never dimly 
occur to them that not all of these haters of evil are ready 
to throw themselves into the scale of justice and holiness? 

Of course it is common everywhere for men to try to 
appear better than they really are; but in the contracted 
world in which we live any discrepancy between words 
and actions is unusually plain. The Congressman may 
give a harrowing account of barbarities practiced on the 
Indians, and if he is insincere, very few of the wide audi- 
ence that he reaches will ever know it. A writer in the 
North American Review shows up the criminalities of rail- 
road legislation, and we take it for granted that he is a lover 
of justice in deed and in truth. Here we may deceive the 
public, perhaps the Faculty, but not one another. Do we 
care less for the good opinion of our immediate friends 
than of strangers ? 

It is a good thing to have a high ideal, but consistency 
between one’s ideal and practice is a good thing too. If 
we killed our better selves, we should be ten-fold worse 
than we are. There is an alternative. F. B. T. 


RETURN OF GRIEF. 


“Give wine to him who is of heavy heart,” 
For if there come no respite to his pain 
Ere morning shine upon his face again, 
The thin-worn thread of life will break apart. 
Give wine to me! Swift from those drops shall start 
Rich praise of life and love without a stain ; 
All joy and mirth shall join in glad refrain, 
And from my soul all misery depart. 


But when its power is gone, bleak, barren night 
Creeps o’er each sense. Clouds drive across the sky, 
And cold and sullen rain beats in my face. 
Sad ghosts of vanished joys fill all the place ; 
While at my feet upon the earth doth lie 
A broken wine-cup, emptied of delight. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT NOVELS. 


one PS of the time devoted to amusement by cul- 
tivated people, the greater share is spent in reading 
works of fiction. This is notably the case in college, 
especially during the seasons when outdoor sports are 
impossible, No books in the library are in greater de- 
mand than the novels, and the appearance of a new book 
from a famous novelist is the signal for a rush to the 
alcoves and an eager search in the catalogues and among 
the shelves. If we inquire of these devotees why they 
spend so much time in reading of imaginary characters 
and events, the answers we receive vary within small 
limits. The object of the many is mere relaxation and 
amusement ; the desire to keep up in the current litera- 
ture of the day, animates nota few; while scarcely any 
will claim that in novels they seek for the instruction and 
information which can be found nowhere else. Indeed, 
few seem to be aware that the novel has any further use 
than as a pastime, and opposition to this class of reading 
is frequently owing to this misapprehension. But on the 
contrary this is far from being the case, and we conceive 
that the chief excellence of the novel lies in this: that 
while it gains the sympathies and excites the expectation 
of the reader by its characters and plot, it pours through 
these skillfully-contrived channels into the head of the 
unsuspecting reader a stock of information and a variety 
of ideas which he never would have taken the trouble to 
acquire otherwise, and which he is only dimly conscious 
of receiving now. The question, however, is suggested, 
“Is the information valuable which we derive from 
these sources, and such as can be gained by no other 
method? We contend for the affirmative of both these 
questions, and quote for support the dictum of a man 
eminently qualified to express an opinion on such mat- 
ters: “Out of the fictitious book,” says Thackeray, “I 
get the expression of the life, of the times, of the man- 
ners, of the merriment, of the dress, the pleasures, the 
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laughter, the ridicules of society—the old times live 
again. Can the heaviest historian do as much for me?” 
Experience will bear witness to the truth of these asser- 
tions and the pertinent force of the concluding question. 
And here, moreover Thackeray is not speaking of the so 
called historical novels, but of works of pure fiction. 
What better picture of the social life of the eighteenth 
century can be found than in the pages of Richardson, 
Fielding and Smollett? What historian would violate 
“the dignity of history” to tell us of the masquerades, 
the practical jokes, the visits to Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 
and the other amusements in which our ancestors delight- 
ed? Who would stoop from narrating the debates in 
Parliament, the changes in the administration, foreign 
wars and political crises, to relate the average height of 
the head-dress and circumference of the petticoat, or to 
describe with minute accuracy the amount of gold lace 
and satin in a gentleman’s apparel. Yet one need not be 
a Tenfelschéckh to see the significance of these things. 
To picture to ourselves vividly and completely, previous 
states of society,—which is one of the most essential as 
well as interesting parts of historical study—knowledge 
in such apparently trifling matters is of the utmost import- 
ance, and in the whole domain of literature there is 
nothing that can impart this knowledge so agreeably and 
so thoroughly as the much-vilified novel. The deficiency 
of earlier Greek and Roman literature in romances is so 
keenly felt that attempts have been made to supplement 
it by modern compositions. The pen of Becker has given 
us all that ingenuity and erudition can do to fill the gap, 
but the adventures of Charicles narrated by a friend, or 
the story of Gallus from the stylus of one of the Augus- 
tan literati, would be more satisfactory, more reliable, 
and, we may add, would delightfully vary the monotonous 
successions of the classical curriculum. 

The works we have had in mind are purely ficti- 
tious, with their scenes laid generally in the author’s own 
time and cquntry. They were not written with any 
intention of instructing future generations, but simply, 
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we suppose, as novels are written now-a-days. It is curi- 
ous to observe, however, that they teach us more valua- 
ble and reliable history than the professedly historical 
novel. The chief advantage of the latter lies in sur- 
rounding real personages with fictitious circumstances 
and events which shall serve to fix them in your memory. 
But strict fidelity is often necessarily sacrificed ; and he 
is a skillful contriver who can conform all the incidents of 
an intricate plot to the recorded temper and attributes of 
the character. The space of time which separates the 
author and his subject renders doubtful the correctness 
of the descriptions of manners and customs. For these 
and other reasons, too much confidence is not to be 
placed in works of this class, but a discriminating use of 
them is quite beneficial; especially if pains are taken to 
compare the remainder with the historian. 

We have dwelt upon the value of novels in represent- 
ing past conditions of society. There are other fields, 
however, in which instruction can be derived from their 
perusal. Without pausing upon the more obvious points, 
we may mention the bits of information on various topics 
scattered through their pages, and which from associa- 
tion acquire a wonderful permanence in our memory. 
Some books seem to be written more with this view than 
any other. The author having too little learning for a 
regular treatise, but possessing an inordinate desire to 
display erudition, assumes a lamentable ignorance on the 
part of his readers, and at once proceeds to put an ency- 
clopzedia into the form of a novel. The ludicrous ped- 
antry counterbalances whatever good might otherwise be 
derived. We can never sympathize deeply with the gay 
young hero who possesses the learning of six ordinary 
German professors, which he has acquired without appa- 
rent exertion or expenditure of time. He is too grand, 
too divine, and too inconsistent. 

It is undeniable that fiction occupies the lowest rank in 
literature ; yet it takes a great man to write a great novel. 
We do not appreciate the amount of labor and skill that 
a romance has cost until we read it the second time. 
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Familiarity with the plot points out to us how nicely each 
incident fits into its place, how well chosen it is to unfold 
peculiar traits. The delicate perceptions of the author 
become apparent, and his powers of discrimination in the 
selection of words, phrases and sentiments. The careful 
study of the masterpieces vf fiction is a profitable exer- 
cise for a young writer on two grounds. First, for the 
style which is almost always clear, easy, and idiomatic ; 
secondly, for the stress upon perfect outline and harmo- 
nious adjustment of parts. 

But while the romance has all these benefits to offer to 
one who will seek them, its first aim must be relaxation 
and amusement. The absolute feeling of relief which is 
experienced in passing to light reading after a course of 
hard mental work, is well known to students. The time 
spent in such pursuits should be proportioned to the 
gains, and we are free to confess that by this rule the 
time allotted to novel reading must be short. Few, like 
Porson, could endure an unmixed diet of fiction for 
months at a time, without feeling the evil effects of their 
greediness. 

The novel is said to have been originated among the 
people of Asia Minor, and the confirmed novel reader 
seems to approach the characteristics of the inventors of 
his favorite occupation. The perversion of a rational 
mode of entertainment is self-destructive, and satiety is 
fatal to enjoyment. R. W. D. 





©@o0——_—— 


NOTABILIA. 


WE have at last experienced the pleasures of the new 
Sunday arrangement, and all will, we think, unite in pro- 
nouncing them good. The reform was decided upon and 
announced so quietly at the close of last term that we 
hardly realized that there was to be any change. But 
once back, we found that in the afternoon the old bell did 
not sound forth its imperative summons to the oaken 
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cushions of the chapel. We suddenly felt that we were 
free, and quietly continued our nap, our chat, or our 
book, if we so pleased. If the spirit prompted we wan- 
dered forth to church, feeling that in so doing we did God 
service, and not the Faculty and the chapel preacher. The 
results of the reform have thus far been quite satisfactory. 
The attendance upon afternoon service has not, of course, 
been as regular as formerly. But all have gone whom it 
would benefit to go, and we feel that it is better for a half 
to attend of their own free will than all at the dictation of 
others. It is the spirit, and not the act that blesses. 





We imagine that we now see the worst fruits of the in- 
novation. A natural reaction from a regular and compul- 
sory attendance will keep many for the present away from 
afternoon service, who, under other circumstances would 
attend. As time passes and students who have never suf- 
fered from this compulsion enter, we fancy that afternoon 
church going will be much more regular than at present, 
and that the most sceptical will be more than convinced 
of the wisdom of the “new departure.” The change 
thus consummated was perhaps more to be desired than 
any other relating to the college. The evils of the old 
system were almost universally acknowledged by the 
Christian men of the college, and the reform claims the 
most hearty approval from every quarter. It is a most 
auspicious beginning for the new presidency, and speaks 
volumes for the motives and dispositions of “the powers 
that be.”’ 





Since the change referred to above has been consum- 
mated, a question has naturally arisen regarding the form 
which the voluntary service should take to make it the 
most interesting and instructive. Numerous plans have 
been suggested by the different members of the Faculty, 
but it seems to us that a plan similar to one proposed by 
Prof. Thacher, at one of the Friday evening prayer meet- 
ings, would command the heartiest support from the stu- 
dents. He advised that the ordinary service be abolished, 
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and that an informal meeting for religious instruction take 
its place. Of course such a meeting might be conducted 
on widely different principles, and perhaps an occasional 
variety might be advisable. But if an arrangement could 
be made by which instruction could be furnished regard- 
ing the more prominent features of Bible doctrines and 
church history, we are sure a large body of students 
would give their thoughtful attendance. Expressions of 
such a wish are frequent on every hand, and an attempt 
of this kind would meet with a hearty support. A sub- 
ject might be treated by lecture or discussion, and much 
benefit be derived therefrom. We are all of us more or 
less ignorant of the internal and external history of the 
churches, and a more intimate acquaintance with it would 
increase both our knowledge and our faith. It is a mat- 
ter with which every one, whatever may be his belief; 
should be familiar, and peculiar means exist here for giv- 
ing reliable instruction. 





A further reform in the chapel service the students ap- 
pear to have taken into their own hands. Whether it was 
due to the length of the President’s prayers, or the very 
uncertain wording of the close, on two occasions he has 
been interrupted by a general rising before he had con- 
cluded his last sentence. The appearance of his face at 
that time was not over bland; but his customary smile re- 
turned as he passed down the pulpit steps, and he bowed 
as graciously as ever to the lines of blushing and over- 
hasty Seniors. The incident was doubtless rather dis- 
concerting to the President at the time, but seems to prove 
beyond dispute that the students pay attention to the 
prayers, enough at least to know when they are drawing 
to a close. 


a 





It is pleasing to notice the interest which the country 
appears to be taking in the approaching election of alumni 
members to the Corporation. All the leading papers, East 
and West, are discussing the matter, and tickets are being 
presented and urged in all quarters. Nearly all who are 
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prominently proposed are able and suitable men, and it 
would seem that there is a tolerable surety, that the new 
additions will reflect credit upon the college, and be an 
earnest of a correct and thoughtful progress in the future. 
One feature of the canvass, however, can hardly commend 
itself. Sectional preferences and animosities have shown 
themselves quite openly. Chicago proposes six men all 
from the extreme West. New York in a circular claims 
for herself four. Such action is unworthy of honorable 
and devoted alumni. The interests of the college should 
be placed above sectional pride, and the only qualification 
for a candidate should be an eminent fitness. 

All will, we are sure, feel disappointed at the re- 
sults of the Worcester Boating Convention. We had 
hoped that, after the troubles experienced last year, and 
after we had bowed to the inevitable decrees of fate by 
entering the association, everything would progress hap- 
pily. But it has proved otherwise, and the very plan, to 
which Yale and Harvard looked as the means of raising 
our college racing to the character-and rank of English 
University boating, has been rejected by the combined 
vote of the smaller colleges. That the method of choos- 
ing a crew from all the departments of the University 
is the most just and proper one must be acknowledged 
by everyone who does not look to self motives. <Ac- 
cording as the numbers, from which the sixes are to be 
selected, are enlarged, so will increase the attractions and 
prestige of the r-ces, and only in this way is the Univer- 
sity represented in its strength. That the plan affords 
Yale and Harvard an advantage is acknowledged. But 
this advantage is a legitimate one, and one which they 
may justly claim. The Academical departments do not 
comprise Yale and Harvard. In fact they include but 
little more than half the students, and to make the laurels 
of a great University, and the glory of its name depend 
upon the exertions of half its students assuredly is not 
just. That the smaller colleges have the power to do as 
they please in this matter, is certain, but it seems to us 
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that they have acted in an ungentlemanly manner in des- 
potically overruling the wishes of Yale and Harvard into 
whose privileges they have just been admitted. That 
they have decided interests at stake, is equally certain, 
and perhaps it is not unnatural that they acted as they 
did. The more we examine the affair, the more are we 
convinced that the “American Rowing Association” is 
an ill-sorted body. Every new development proves more 
and more conclusively that the association is no place for 
Yale and Harvard. There is no equality of numbers to 
insure a steady and equal competition. The difference 
between their character and that of the smaller colleges 
is marked, and conflicts of interest must ever exist. Un- 
der the auspices of the association, there cannot be that 
harmony there was under the old régime, and somebody 
must always be dissatisfied. We do not say this to injure 
the feelings of our neighbors. We simply state a fact 
which their own catalogues set forth, and draw what 
seem to us necessary conclusions. 





What action will be taken by our boating men upon the 
matter, we do not now know. But we do know that there 
is throughout college an aversion to the association, and 
a desire to return to the old regulations. Then, and not 
till then, can we hope for harmony and satisfaction, and ) 
an approach to the Cambridge and Oxford standard. If , 
departments only can be represented, in the coming race, ) 
we sincerely hope that the Scientific School will send a : 
crew. They have splendid material, and by entering, will 
probably double the chance of Yale’s winning. In the 
victory of either crew we could all equally rejoice. For 
above all, it is Yale that conquers. Besides, they would 
gain the privilege of a vote in the next convention. | 





It is to be hoped that the abolishment of the open socie- , 
ties will not result in the death of the prize debates. They 1 
occupy a position in college, which without them must be 
vacant. We have a great deal of literary work, but it is ' 
almost entirely confined to compositions and disputes. 
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Never, except in debates, is an opportunity offered to the 
mass of the students to practice themselves in speaking in 
public. Such drill is especially demanded, and we know of 
no way in which it can be gained so readily and effectually 
as in these debates. ‘ Thought, style, and delivery,” are 
the prime requisites, and there is every incentive to faithful 
work. The informality of the occasion gives a freedom 
and naturalness to the speaker, which the De Forest and 
Junior Exhibitions can not hope to furnish. They are not 
confined to a few, but are open to all. ‘“ Whosoever will, 
may come.” In “days gone by,” the debates were the 
great events of college life. Superior to the De Forest in 
the interest they excited, the honor of a triumph in Bro- 
thers or Linonia was second to none. Why should it not 
be so to-day? We do not regret the suspension of the 
long since dead societies, but, if they must drag down in 
their ruin the prize debates, we shall pray for their resur- 
rection. 





The late debate is unfortunate in the effect it will have 
in “putting a damper” upon all attempts to revive or 
remodel these old annual contests. The causes of this 
failure we do not find in a lack of interest in the debates 
themselves, nor do we feel that any charge can be laid 
at the door of the Junior class. The conditions alone 
under which the debate was placed are accountable for the 
result. Succeeding, as it did, almost immediately the Jun- 
ior Exhibition, the ten speakers upon that occasion were vir- 
tually excluded. Taking place on the first Saturday of the 
term, with only the vacation given to prepare in, only those 
who were willing to surrender their needed rest for hard 
work could hope to compete, and it is no wonder that 
but seven were at last found ready. The Faculty with 
commendable zeal determined to revive the debates, but 
they imposed such restrictions as proved fatal. We hope 
that they will not be scared out of their good intentions 
by this trial. The number who at first entered, notwith- 
standing the circumstances, shows the feeling of the stu- 
dents. The result should not be discouraging. If the 
46 
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provision that the debate must take place on the first 
days of the term be continued, it is idle to hope much for 
future attempts, but if more favorable regulations be 
made, we believe that they will be a success. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from April 4 to May 14, a period which yearly witnesses a vast 
amount of misery and happiness. Examinations, on the whole, passed 
off with their usual ec/a¢. There was the customary amount of hard 
work to devise means by which cramming could be avoided and as much 
astonishing luck, both good and bad, as usual; but tears as well as smiles 
are of short duration and 


Vacation 


Found all alike in that state of quiet content for which Yale students 
are noted. An uncommonly large number spent the vacation in New 
Haven. Some, in order to work upon Townsends and commencement 
pieces, others because they had no place to which to go, and not a few 
whom the smiles of tailors and of Hoadley have seduced into large 
expenditure, because it is cheap living in New Haven. Two or three 
Juniors went hunting on Long Island, and brought down ducks of more 
kinds than one. Walking, rowing and riding received their usual share 
of attention, and it is noticeable that those who stayed at New Haven 
present a more healthy and revived appearance than those who went 
home and elsewhere. All, however, have ‘‘ tender memories of too 


ae 


swift hours”? and realize, as never before, that— 


“ There are things of which I may not speak, 
There are dreams that never die,” 


rendering them totally unfit to contemplate with anything but disgust the 
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Studies of the Term. 


The Seniors recite to the President in Schwegler’s History of Philoso- 
phy, to Prof. Hadley in International Law, to Prof. Dana in Geology, 
and in De Tocqueville to Prof. Wheeler, who is also officer of both 
divisions. |The Juniors recite to Prof. Loomis in Astronomy (the first 
and second divisions from the Treatise and the third from the Elements), 
to Prof. Coe in German, to Tutor Thacher in Logic, and those who 
wish to take Greek instead of German or to take both Greek and Ger- 
man, passing the Annual in Logic at average, recite to Mr. Perrin in 
Thucydides, until Prof. Packard’s return. Prof. Loomis is officer of the 
first division according to stand, Prof. Coe of the second, and Mr. 
Thacher of the third. The Sophomores recite to Prof. Northrop in 
Rhetoric, to Prof. Wright in Pliny, to Tutor Beckwith in Theocritus, 
and to Tutor Heaton in Navigation and Spherics. The Freshmen 
recite to Tutor Beers in Rhetoric, to Prof. Richards in Geometry, to 
Tutor Day in Horace, and to Tutor Hooker in Herodotus, The 
Sophomores and Freshmen are divided alphabetically for excuses with 
division officers in the above order. There have been numerous changes 
in divisions and many who regarded their positions secure have come to 
believe ‘that the horse is a vain thing for safety.” Second only in 
stupidity to the studies of the term was the 


Funior Prize Debate, 


Which took place in Brothers Hall, Saturday evening, April 27. Not- 
withstanding the kind efforts of Prof. Northrop the debate cannot be 
considered a success. The question was: “Is there danger of too 
much centralization of power in our Government.” Prof. Northrop 
presided. The judges were Prof. George E. Day, Prof. Daniel C. 
Eaton and Simeon E. Baldwin, Esq. ‘The speakers were John C. God- 
dard (aff.), of Yonkers, N. Y.; Elbridge D. Rand (aff.), of Burlington, 
Iowa; Norman H. Burnham (aff.), of New Haven; John F. Chase 
(aff.), of Newport, R. I.; Samuel J. Elder (neg.), of Lawrence, Mass.; 
Clarence W. Bowen (neg.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Isaac Hiller (aff.), of 
Cohoes, N. Y. Bowen received the first prize, of twenty dollars, 
Elder, the second, of fifteen dollars, and Burnham, the third, of ten 
dollars. Scarcely were the successful contestants through receiving the 
congratulations of their friends when the chapel bell rung in the 
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First Sunday of the Term, 


To which all have been looking forward with the keenest interest. 
Prayers were held at the usual hour, and no change in this respect is in 
contemplation. The morning service was the same as the afternoon 
service has heretofore been, commencing with an opening load from the 
choir, and concluding with one of the great chorals and Old Hundred. 
During the service the President made a formal announcement of the 
change to be that day inaugurated and of the nature of the optional 
afternoon service. In the afternoon the galleries were closed and every 
one sat down stairs choosing whatever seat pleased him. As might have 
been expected, upon the first day of a newly acquired freedom but very 
few students attended the afternoon service, but it is to be hoped that when 
the novelty has worn off, those who desire to attend church in the after- 
noon will go to chapel; for the presence of ladies in the body of the 
house and the removal of all distinctions as to classes renders the service 
like that of any other church, and every effort will be made to have 
good preaching. It is to be hoped, however, that whatever pursuits his 
own conscience may recommend to each, no one will be so hardened as 
to ignore its promptings and to devote his Sunday afternoons to practic- 
ing for future 


Athletic Sports. 


The first meeting of the Yale Athletic Association was held at Ham- 
ilton Park, Saturday, May 11. The weather was favorable and the 
larger part of the student community was present. It was feared that 
the Exhibition would be a failure owing to the much talked of lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the athletes, but it is a great pleasure to be able 
to say that it was a brilliant success, and the thanks of all college are 
due to those who had the enterprise to plan and the energy to compete. 
The committee of arrangements consisted of the officers of the ball and 
boat clubs, and the judges were P. H. Adee, ’73, F. Dubois, ’72, and Mr. 
Weeks of Columbia College. The programme was as follows :—1. 
Turowinc THE Base Batt (two throws allowed each person). Zmntries— 
Avery, ’75, Barnes, ’74, F. T. Brown, ’72, Hotchkiss, ’75, Maxwell, 
74, Rodgers, S. S. S., Seymour, ’75. Hotchkiss won by a throw of 
353 feetgin. 2. Hatr-Mie Race. Zntries—F. 'T. Brown, ’72, J. 
K. Brown, ’72, Clapp, ’7z, Gunn, ’74, Hoyt, S. S. S., Maxwell, ’74, 
Waterman, ’74, S. P. Williams,’73. Waterman won in 2 min, 37 sec. 
3. Runninc Hicu Jump. Lntries—Bentley, ’73, Bliss, ’73, Day, ’73, 
C. L. Hubbard, ’73. Bentley won by a jump of 4 ft. 74 in. 4. Run- 
ninc Lonc Jump. ntries—Bentley, ’73, C. L. Hubbard, ’73, Johnes, 
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73, Maxwell, ’74, S. P. Williams, ’73. | Maxwell won by a jump of 
18 ft. 54 in. 5. Hurpze Race, g flights, 150 yards. ntries—Bent- 
ley, ’73, Bliss, ’73, Bristol, 74, Maxwell, ’74, Rogers, S. S. S., Stearns, 
74. Maxwell won, clearing all the hurdles in 234 sec. 6. THree 

Leccev Race. atries—Boomer and Curtis, ’7z, Bennett and Tilney, 
72, C. L. Hubbard and Schaff, ’73, Parrott and Weber, S. S. S. 
Parrott and Weber won in 21 sec. 7. 200-Yarps Dasn. Fntries— 
Clapp, ’72, Elder, ’73, Green, S.S.S., Hall, S.S.S., Head, S.S.S., Hill- 
house, ’75, Holbrook, ’74, Irwin, ’75, Maxwell, ’74, Schaff, 73, Weber, 
$.$.S., Wilson, ’74. Wilson won in 23 sec. 8. Sranpinc Hicu Jump. 
Entries—Bentley, ’73, Maxwell, ’74._ Maxwell won by a jump of 4 ft. 
g. Sranpinc Lonc Jump. L£ntries—Bentley, ’73, Johnes, ’73, Max- 
well, ’74. Maxwell won by a jump of io ft. 10. Watxine Race. 
Entries—Grover, ’74, and 14 others, Grover won by simply refraining 
from running. 11. Hurpre Race, 12 flights, 200 yards. ntries— 
Bentley, ’73, Bristol, ’74, Schaff, 73, Stearns, 74, Wilson, ’74. Bent- 
ley won in 37 sec. 12. Consotation Race, 200 yards. Lntries— 
Bliss, ’73, Bristol, ‘74, Elder, ’73, Hillhouse, ’75, Holbrook, ’74, C. L. 
Hubbard, ’73, Johnes, ’73, Stearns, ’74. Hubbard won in 25} sec. 


Base Ball 


Has revived under the genial influences of clear weather and a dry 
ground. The Harvards have accepted our challenge to play a series of 
games. The first will be played Saturday, May 25, on Jarvis Field, 
Cambridge; the second, Saturday, June 1, at Hamilton Park; and the 
third, if necessary, Saturday, June 8, on the Boston grounds, All col- 
lege has been playing “catch” for a fortnight. The Freshmen are 
practicing daily, preparatory to the selection of a class nine. The 
University Nine is as follows: Bentley, ’73, c., Maxwell, ’74, p., 
Barnes, ’74, 1 b., Richards, ’72z, 2 b, H. C. Deming, ’72, 3 b., Day, 
"72, 8. 8., Nevin, ’74, 1. f., C. Deming, 72 (Capt.), c. f., Thomas, 
73, r. f. The nine practices every day at the park. The first match 
game of the season was played Wednesday, May 8, at Middletown, 
with the Mansfields of that place. This nine has been reorganized on 
a professional basis with several new players. The first part of the 
game was advantageous to Yale, and at: the end of the sixth innings 
appeared to be entirely in our hands; but at this point Maxwell’s pitch- 
ing became wild and ineffective and the next three innings quadrupled 
the score of the Mansfields. In view of the result there is no cause for 
discouragement, inasmuch as the playing was good until the seventh inn- 
ings when want of practice, rather than of material, showed itself. We 
append the score :— 
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YALE. MansFIELD. 
0. 
ES 3 
Richards, 2 b., 
Deming, C., r. f., 
Deming, H. C., 3 b.,---- 1 
BE Dig sacescccscces J 
a rere 3 
i 1 
BE, Rigescnnesess % 
Wheeler, c. f., 


va] 


-ONr NWO Of > 


GI Gipuccccosnes<s6 
Buttery, 3 b., 

BN, Pigsccccoccccese 4 
Murnan, 1 b., 4 
ES a 3 
Tipper, l. f., 3 
Se 2 
| McCarton, c. f., 

WOME, Be fig chines. ss 





Innings—\ 
Mansfield, 4 
Yale, ° o — 10 


Umpire—Mr. Brown. Scorers—Mr. Douglass for the Mansfields, 
Mr. Averell for Yale. Zime of game—3 hours. 


Boating. 


The action of the Rowing Association which met in convention at 
Worcester, April 12, has thrown an uncertainty over boating matters. 
A. L. Tucker, of Harvard, was chosen President of the Association, P. 
C. Chandler, of Williams, Vice President, and W. F. McCook, of Yale, 
Secretary. It was voted that the crews must be confined to departments, 
and that the regatta should come off July 23. The place and character 
of the race was referred to a committee of captains, of which Mr. 
McCook was chairman. Ata meeting of the captains of the various 
crews at Springfield, Wednesday, May 8, eight colleges were represented 
—Amherst, Agricultural, Brown, Harvard, Yale and Williams in person, 
and Bowdoin and Cornell by proxy. The committee was handsomely 
entertained by the Springfield Club, and taken in a steam-tug over the 
lower Springfield course. This course begins where the upper course 
ends, namely, a mile and a half below the Springfield bridge and is such 
that ten crews can row abreast a four mile straight-away race. The 
banks are high and well suited to the convenience of spectators, both 
as regards the river and the railroad which passes at the distance of a few 
rods. On returning to the committee room the captains voted unani- 
mously in favor of the lower Springfield course, and five to three in 
favor of a straight-away race. The single shell race for the White Cup 
came off Saturday, May 4. The course was from the bridge a mile up 
the river and back. The entries were G. H. Bennett, ’74, S. L. Boyce, 
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70, C. Dewing, ’73, H. S. Potter, ’7z, J. W. Smith, ’73, and H. D. 
Weeks, ’74. The weather was very unfavorable, owing to a little rain 
and considerable wind. Astone’s throw from the float, Weeks ran into 
an oyster pole and withdrew. The other contestants rowed with spirit 
and showed some really good pulling. Potter’s superior training showed 
itself on the return, and he came in ahead in 16 min. 20 sec., followed 
by Dewing, Boyce, Smith and Bennett. L. G. Parsons, ’72, President 
of the club, acted as starter and Mr. Lewis, ’70, as timekeeper. The 
spectators were few and unenthusiastic, owing, largely, to the dispiriting 
influence of the weather. 


Items. 





The college pulpit was occupied on Sunday, April 7, by Dr. Bud- 
dington, of Brooklyn; April 28, by Dr. Bacon and ex-President Wool- 
sey ; May s, in the forenoon by President Gulliver, of Knox College ; 
in the afternoon the communion took the place of the optional service; 
May 12, by Rev. E. Y. Hincks, 66. E. S. Lines, through accumu- 
lation of work, has been obliged to resign his position on the Courant. 
He has been succeeded by H. W. B. Howard. The Seniors have 
been favored with Harvard and Columbia Law School catalogues. 
About twenty students board at the Tontine and several at the New 
Haven House. The North Coal Yard has been removed. A bul- 
letin placed in the reading room will, during the term, announce ball 
matches as soon as arranged. Wednesday, May 1, Governor Jewell 
was inaugurated. The usual exercises took place, and each was in turn 
pronounced superior to that of two years ago. The Parade is generally 
conceded to have been uncommonly imposing. We are informed that 
a successful contestant in the recent Junior Prize Debate improved the 
opportunity to give several of his friends a ride in the procession. 
About eighty board at commons, a rather smaller number than last 
Sigma Eps. had a prize debate, Saturday evening, April 27, 
on the question: “‘Is the Political Influence of Germany greater than 
that of England.” The judges were Tutor Beers, R. F. Tilney, ’72, 
and S, O. Prentice, ’73._C.'T. Chester received the first prize, F. 
Dudley and H. S. Gulliver divided the second. The Yale Alumni 
of Cincinnati held a reunion during the vacation. E. P. Wilder, ’69, 
was a delegate from New York to the Cincinnati Convention. Cir- 
cuses of all degrees of merit have exhibited in the city during the last 
month, J. H. Van Buren, ’73, has beenchosen President, W. Parkin, 
74, Secretary, and G. P. Torrence, ’75, Treasurer of the Berkeley 
Association for the present term. The Yale Law School will be 
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amply accommodated in the addition now being made to the City 
Hall. The Theatre Comique has gone the way of the world. 
The Seniors examined Mill Rock with Prof. Dana, Saturday, April 
27. The usual geological excursions will take place during the term. 
Prof. Harris sailed for Europe, April 20. The divinity students 
presented him with a field glass on the eve of his departure. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the New Baptist church, corner of York and 
Chapel streets, received the highest number of votes for the Prize Bible. 
We are informed that the Woolsey Fund already amounts to $150, 
000. Le Figaro and Charivari have recently been placed in the 
reading room. Trinity church has been adorned with colored win- 
dows. The San Francisco Minstrels gave an exellent entertainment 
at Music Hall, Thursday evening, May 2. Prof. Packard has a 
daughter. Several Yacht Clubs have been formed in the different 
classes. Near the close of last term a valuable cane was found in the 
basement of Durfee, and can be seen by inquiring at No. 237 in the 
same building. The ivies on the library look as if the frequent thaws 
of the past winter had been too much for them. The inhabitants of 
Durfee were aroused from slumber early Saturday morning, May 4, by 
cries for help, mingled with forcible if not elegant exclamations. Many 
sprang to their windows to await further developments, but something 
being said about shooting, all thought it was too cold to stay up any 
longer. The outcry proved to be from a drunken Irishman who ob- 
jected to the authority of officer Dougherty, but was at last subdued by 
that worthy’s club. The third term catalogue has made its appear- 
ance and shows a falling off in the students from 527 to 496. The 
Freshmen have lost twenty, the Sophomores four, the Juniors six, while 
the Seniors remain undiminished. Mr. Moses W. Lyon, 746, has just 
given the college $1000 for the benefit of indigent students. This is the 
fourth year in which Mr. Lyon has given the same amount for the same 
purpose, Mr. Wm. Walter Phelps, ’60, has presented the library 
with $600 for the purchase of books in the English department. Mr. 
Tanaka, Japanese Commissioner of Education, attended prayers in the col- 
lege chapel, Sunday morning, April 28. The Courant judges “‘ Sir 
Walter Raleigh” to be the most popular of the Townsend subjects, and 
**The World’s Obligations to Plato ” the least so. It is to be regretted 
that there is so little competition for the Townsend prizes. It would be 
indeed a pity if the “De Forest” were to go the way of the Prize 
Debates. The hour for prayers was changed Tuesday, May 7, from 
7.45 to 7.30 for the rest of the term. Greene Kendrick, ’72, took 
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the Berkeley Scholarship. He was the only competitor. The pres- 
ent senior class at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., numbers 29, 
of whom a iarge majority are coming to Yale. Prof. Weir is deliv- 
ering a course of lectures at the Art School. The steam coils in Far- 
nam are to be exchanged for radiators similar to those in Durfee. 
Next year all the colleges but South will be heated by steam, and “ coal 
will not be furnished to those students who apply to the Treasurer for 
it, at such price as shall indemnify the college for all expenses which 
may accrue in consequence,” or at any other price. Dr. Bacon com- 
menced Friday, May 10, his course of lectures before the Law School 
on “‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” and Prof. Bailey Saturday, May 11, a 
course on Elocution. There are at present in the boat house 7 six- 
oared shells, 5 barges, 4 double sculls, 24 single sculls, 2 working boats 
and 3 boats which it is impossible to classify. The examination of 
competitors for the Berkeley Latin Composition Prize was held in 
Alumni Hall, Monday, May 13. The Sophomores declaim every 
Saturday noon before Prof. Bailey. Gamma Nu had a prize de- 
bate Saturday evening, May 11, on the question: ‘‘ Should there be an 
Educational Qualification for Suffrage?” The judges were Tutor 
Heaton, Mr. Wood, 68, and F. S. Smith, ’7z. W. J. Brewster and 
C. F. Cutter divided the first prize and J. A. Garver secured the second. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Boating. 


The present crew is composed of R. W. Davenport, H. H. Buck, F. 
Cogswell, C. T. Smith, T. P. Nevins and C. D. Hill; the first three 
belonging to the University Crew before its division. The crew is the 
same as it was last fall, with the exception of Hill, who was stroke of 
the Freshmen Scientifics in the barge race at that time. They will soon 
commence to train regularly. Their prospects for future success are 
favorable. 


Base Ball 


In the past has suffered greatly for want of interest. As is known, 
Scientifics do not pride themselves on account of proficiency in, this 
athletic sport. The chief cause of this has been due to the want of a 
ball ground ; but the north half of Hamilton Park having been recently 
procured, there is no reason why enthusiasm in this direction should not 
exist and a nine be formed which would have at least a good show 
as compared with an academic class nine. 


47 
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A Botanical and Zoological Excursion 


Took place on Wednesday, May 8, the first one of a series, which are 
to occur once a week during the spring term. Stony Creek was the 
place visited. The first part of the day was occupied in collecting 
botanical specimens in the woods under the supervision of Prof. Eaton. 
While eating lunch a snake was observed in a neighboring brook, and by 
a general onslaught was captured, bottled and chloroformed, though not 
until one of the party had been bitten, yet without seripus injury. Then 
they proceeded to the sea-shore, but the tide being too high to success- 
fully collect zoological specimens, a sail was taken among the islands, 
Stopping at Money Island and one or two others, very satisfactory col- 
lections were made. In the meantime, Prof. Verrill and others were 
examining the shore, and succeeded in finding representatives of thirteen 
out of the eighteen classes of animals. 


The Expedition to Martha’s Vineyard 


Has been very generally commented on, and perhaps nothing more can 
be added. It was undertaken by some Seniors for the purpose both of 
pleasure and science. Leaving the Wednesday after the term closed, in 
the Yacht Washington, they sailed through the Sound stopping at New 
London and Newport. Arriving at Edgartown, in Martha’s Vineyard, 
on Saturday, they remained there over Sunday. While three of the 
party were attending a Methodist meeting in the evening, the only door 
in the building was mysteriously locked. When the meeting was closed 
the door was found to be closed also. According to the general law of 
piety, the females present exceeded the males, their relative proportion 
being as thirty to three; but these three being somewhat advanced in 
years, it devolved upon the Seniors present to solve the problem of 
egress, which was accomplished in no other way than by assisting the 
inmates one by one out of a window. Returning to their boat, the 
surprise of the remainder of the party, on hearing an account of the 
adventure, was less than was consistent with innocence. ‘The next day 
the Yacht directed its sail homeward. Dredging was pursued more 
or less each day with success, All reached New Haven safely, after a 
week’s absence, well pleased with the excursion. 


Studies, 


This term, as the season demands, are less difficult. |The Juniors fin- 
ished German last term, and the whole class except the Chemists have 
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Mechanics every morning; the latter having no morning recitation and 
only three during the week. Lectures and Laboratory practice occupy 
their time a part of the day. The Engineers had their annuals in 
Mathematics at the close of last term. Such as passed at average and over 
have little to fear from examinations during the warm weather. The 
Selects and Chemists employ their spare time in botanizing and zoolo- 
gizing. The latter is accompanied by a great loss of life. Everything 
that has life, upon which hands can be laid, is bottled up in alcohol. 
One zealous Senior, a short time since, obtaining a rare specimen of fish, 
for the want of a better place, put it in a pocket very seldom used. 
This was the last he thought of it, and the general fishy odor diffused 
from his person was more apparent than agreeable. After ten days had 
passed, accidentally putting his hand into the pocket, it came in contact 
with an indiscriminate mass of bones and scales, decomposition being 
nearly complete. 


Items. 


Examinations begin June 8, continuing each Saturday.——The new 
building is progressing rapidly, and will be ready for occupation next 
year.——A Junior, a few days since, was seen riding to recitation on a 
velocipede.——-We understand that a member of the Junior class is 
willing to try a shooting match with any one either in Yale or Harvard. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The Masque of the Gods. By Bayard Taylor. Pp. 48. Boston: James R, 

Osgood & Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

The dramatis persone of Mr. Taylor’s masques are a Voice from Space, a 
Chorus of Spirits, Man, and the chief divinities of all times and peoples. 
Briefly, the argument of the poem is this: that the gods many and lords 
many of the world have been servants of the One God, unseen and dimly 
comprehended, and that the worship which man has given them has been 
preparatory to a fuller revelation. The revelation of the heart of God came 
through Immanuel, who “ was sent to teach the Truth to souls anhungered.”’ 

Mr. Taylor writes many things that are hard to be understood, and the 
difficulty is due not so much to obscurity in the thought as to an obscure 
way of putting it. We notice, too, that he is repeatedly guilty of the inaccu- 
racy of using the nominative ye as an oblique case. That, however, is a 
small matter, and a thoughtful reading of the poem will be well repaid. The 
following verses, in which man testifies to the inexhaustible fulness of 
Immanuel, will give an idea of the majesty of Mr. Taylor’s verse and of his 
reverent faith : 
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“One's face is fairer than the star of morning ; 
One’s voice is sweeter than the dew of Hermon 
To flowers that wither: who is there beside them ? 
And is there need of any one above him 

Who brings his gifts of good and love and mercy ? 
We climb to nobler knowledge, finer senses, 

And every triumph brings diviner promise, 

But Life is more: our souls for other waters 

Were sore athirst, till He unlocked the fountain. 
Now let us drink ; for as a hart that panteth, 
Escaped from spears across the burning desert, 
We think to drain the brook, yet still it floweth.” 


Kate Beaumont. By J. W. DeForest. Pp. 165. Boston: Osgood & Co. 

New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

It may be of interest to the readers of the Lir. to know that Mr. DeForest 
is a native and resident of New Haven. This, his last novel, is interesting 
chiefly through its delineations of Southern character and social life, as they 
were before the war,—a field to which he has directed most of his efforts, and 
in which he has been highly successful. The plot is not especially fresh or 
exciting. There are found the usual weary lover, timid maiden, and stern 
parents. But the author has redeemed his work by the ability with which he 
has woven upon such a ground-work a pleasing pattern made up of many 
threads from the politics, society, and family life of North Carolina. The 
field is fresher than the somewhat. wayworn one of Virginia, and is peopled 
by a different class. Its aristocracy is represented as no less blue-blooded, 
but decidedly less refined than the “F. F. V’s.” The story draws no capi- 
tal from slavery, but sets forth in strong, sometimes, perhaps, glaring colors, 
the semi-feudal, semi-barbarous life which rose and fell with the “ peculiar 
institution.” It is an offense that a work of so good typography should be 
marred by a half dozen of such excruciatingly bad wood cuts. 


Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Clarence King. Pp.292. Boston: 

Osgood & Co. New Haven: H.H. Peck. 

Mr. King is a graduate of our Scientific School. He has been lately 
engaged upon the survey of the fortieth parallel, and this volume is an 
account of the scenes and adventures of his wild mountain life. His sub- 
ject is an interesting one, and he has brought to his task rare powers of 
description. He is thoroughly appreciative of all that is grand and beautiful 
in that unknown land, and inspires his reader with no small share of his 
enthusiasm. All who have read Starr King’s famous “ White Hills,” will 
remember with pleasure the impression left upon them. This namesake of 
his describes similar scenes, and in a manner of which the poetic preacher 
would not need to be ashamed. Asa mere work of information this book 
has great value, for it tells of a part of our country about which little is 
known. 


Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. Pp. 352. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
The Saturday Review, from its (to itself) immeasurable height above us, 
pours contempt and sarcasm on Mr. Fields’ labor. But until we reach the 
altitude of the Review, we shall continue to enjoy these gossipy anecdotes of 
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Pope, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth and Miss Mitford. To 
be sure, the view which we here get of them is rather staggering to hero- 
worship. The colossal shapes which our imaginations, assisted by formal 
biographies, have fashioned, dwindle to ordinary human size at the touch of 
Mr. Fields. It will not exalt our idea of Thackeray, for instance, to be told 
that in riding from his hotel in Boston to the hall where he was to lecture, he 
had “both his long legs out of the carriage window.” However, we shall 
not be losers by exchahging reverence for intimacy. 


Saunterings. By Charles Dudley Warner. Pp. 289. Boston: Osgood & 

Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Amid the flood of repetitious books of European travel, it is refreshing to 
find one like this. The author expressly disclaims the intention of impart- 
ing any information. In his own words, this volume is “ illy adapted for a 
text book in schools, or for the use of competitive candidates in the civil- 
service examinations.” But those who appreciate the sparkling humor of 
“My Summer in a Garden,” will find great funds of enjoyment in this 
account of the gardener’s saunterings abroad. 


Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kiinst, Philol. Professor. Pp. 208. Bos- 
ton: Osgood & Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Evidently this anonymous aspirant for poetic honors does not intend to be 
charged with resembling any one else. His vocabulary embraces odd and 
outlandish words, his mode of conducting his slight plot is unusual, his 
versification is unique. He is, withal, rather careless of grammatical rules, 
and his metres limp now and then. His figures are not always constructed 
on strict principles. Here is one: 


“°Twas the first honor I did win 
In science, and my youthful gauge 
Of earnest battle to assuage 
The thirst for knowledge.” 


One would hardly go into a battle to assuage his thirst! 

The story is developed by monologues from the interested persons, intro- 
duced by editorials from the Herr Professor. The speeches are intended to 
be adapted in thought and expression to the persons uttering them ; but not 
infrequently, and especially in the monologues of Mater Domina and Pater, 
there is a strange commingling of the most prosaic colloquialisms with 
abbreviations, turns of thought, and phrases, which are suitable only to for- 
mal poetry. 

The hero is a descendant of the old Norsemen, a young man with a large 
and nicely balanced nature, whose faith has been disturbed by science, but 
who clings amid doubts to the Great Father. He goes to London to fight 
his life’s battles ; he falls in love with a beautiful woman of the world, who 
is too noble to bind the man she reveres to her follies and fripperies ; he 
returns to his home to die, not for love, but from overwork. 

The plot, however, is the least important part of the book. The author's 
strength lies in the portrayal of character. His dramatis persone are all 
sharply drawn, and, to our thinking, Rose, the self-abhorring woman of 
fashion, is a wonderful creation. His description of the surroundings of 
Rose’s fussy and fanatic mother is funny, but suggests Zhe Rape of the Lock: 
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“Beside her on a table round, inlaid 
With precious stones by Roman art designed, 
Lay phials, scents, a novel, and a Bible, 
A pill-box, and a wime-glass, and a book 
On the Apocalypse.” 
The reader will find passages of genuine poetry not few nor far between. 
The book pleases us greatly in spite of its defects. 
Paul of Tarsus ; An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle 


to the Gentiles. By a Graduate. Pp. 401. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
New Haven: H. H. Peck. 


A book of the Zcce Homo stamp, but not as good as Ecce Homo. The 
author brings to his task a wide learning, and his thoughts will be valuable 
and stimulating even to those who dissent from some of his positions. 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay by Colonel E. B, Hamley. Pp. 

79. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 

Colonel Hamley is simply what he calls himself, a lover of animals. He 
is not the server-up of sugar-coated arguments in support of the hypothesis 
of evolution, nor a popularizer of Natural History, but a man in enthusiastic 
sympathy with the unarticulating—or, as he calls them, inarticulate—crea- 
tures. He writes in a fascinating style, that is sometimes amusing and some- 
times highly poetic, of the claims which the non-human animals have upon 
our kindness, and vents a righteous indignation upon the men who in the 
name either of sport or science, inflict needless torture on their poor rela- 
tions. One could hardly read the essay without catching something of the 
author’s tenderness for the lesser animals. The book is adorned by illus- 
trations, of which the caricature of the infatuated naturalist is the best. 
Spectrum Analysis Explained. By Prof. Schellen. Pp. 40. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

An admirable exposition of the principles and uses to science of the most 
brilliant modern discovery. This is one of a series of essays on interesting 
topics, popularly handled by eminent scientific men. 

Selections from Phedrus, Fustin, Nepos. With Notes and a Vocabulary. By 

Francis Gardner, Head Master, A. M. Gay and A. H. Buck, Masters in 


the Boston Latin School. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New Haven: Judd 
& White. 


A valuable book, doubtless, but we don’t think that it will be introduced 
into Yale College. 

The Science of Wealth. By Amasa Walker, LL.D. Pp. 455. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. New Haven: Judd & White. 

The fact that this is a condensation of the sixth edition of a larger work on 
Political Economy, which has been before the public only eight years, speaks 
for itself. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. Pp. 208. General Geometry and 


Calculus. Pp.152. By Edward Olney, Prof. of Mathematics in the Uni- 
ersity of Michigan. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


The full benefits and fascinations of mathematical study can be realized 
only when the student obtains a comprehensive grasp of his subject. It too 
often happens that the mind becomes befogged at the outset, and so gropes 
and stumbles along, getting a good many hard knocks, and never finding its 
way out into daylight. While this result is due in part to the natural inapti- 
tude of some minds for mathematics, a part of the blame may be charged 
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upon the defective arrangements and obscure attempts at explanations of 
many text books. If one can master knotty points that are left unexplained 
and can fill up lacunae in demonstrations, he will doubtless gain mental 
strength thereby ; but the text book which would be widely useful must take 
nothing for granted on the part of the students. Prof. Olney has attempted 
to set forth in a clear and logical manner the principles of Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and the Calculus; and his success is attested by such mathema- 
ticians as Prof. Pierce and Prof. Norton. At the same time the danger that 
the learner will become a mere reciting machine, is guarded against by the 
insertion of unsolved problems illustrative of each step. 


Der Kindergartenin Amerika. Pp. 31. New York: E. Steiger. 


As we stand at the threshold of life, the question comes to us with irre- 
sistible force, How shall we educate our children? This entrancing German 


pamphlet furnishes a satisfactory answer. Let every member of the college 
procure a copy. 


—-- ©me 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
EXCHANGES, ETC. 

An era of peace and good feeling seems to be dawning upon the college 
world,—at least upon that part included in Harvard and Yale. The College 
Courant, with unequalled valor defends Lowell against his ruthless Scvidner 
critic. The Yale Courant follows with sugared compliments to the Harvard 
Advocate. Thereupon the latter waxes jubilant, returns its heartfelt thanks 
to both of the Couvantés, and fills up nearly a column with Yale items. May 
this sweet season last till the next boat race. We dare not pray for more. 

A reflecting man would be interested in observing into what different 
channels the various influences of climate, city or country location, etc., 
direct the undergraduate mind. In the South and West, for instance, col- 
lege (?) men are engaged in solving the great questions pertaining to time 
and eternity. 

Says The University Missourian : “Where now is ancient Egypt, the land 
of science and art, the ‘cradle of civilization’? Where are her thousands of 
cities, her Thebes, her Cairo and her Alexandria? The revengeful power of 
the Goth and Vandal has leveled them with the dust, and wild beasts inhabit 
the ruins where once stood in silent grandeur the proudest works of man.” 
It then goes on in a still more melancholy strain to discuss the whereabouts 
of Greece and Rome. The Southern Collegian is more personal, and asks: 
“Where are the Czsars, the Hannibals and the Scipios, whose deeds of mar- 
tial fame have come down the long vistas of ages, re-echoing along the 
corridors of time until the vast fabric of the centuries resounded with the 
repeated echoes?” We giveitup. Whata contrast to this is the worldly 
common sense of the Advocate - 


“ For being shot at in the dead of night 
Doesn’t partake much of a recreation.” 
And yet these are representative extracts. 

The (Union) College Spectator, vol. i, No. 1, comes with many apologies for 
its existence ; but after a careful perusal we are compelled to say “excuse 
not sufficient.” 

“ Memorabilia Griswoldensia,” is the sesquipedalian heading of a depart- 
ment in the Griswold Collegian. Under this head are three items, of which 


two are lists of officers for the literary societies, and the third is, “ Griswold 
has had a lecture on the catacombs.” 
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The first number of 7he Vassar Miscellany, to be published quarterly, is 
thick and heavily tinted and has about it that air of lavish expenditure 
which clings to the name of “ Vassar.” For along time, it seems, the young 
ladies have been coaxing their dear instructors to let them have a magazine 
of their own, and having of course prevailed, are good enough to say that 
their “ columns will always be open to the Faculty.” President Raymond’s 
article is very good, and in another piece some one has proved beyond a 
doubt the novel proposition that the advance of civilization will in time kill 
poetry. Under “ Home Matters,” which by the way, are truly entertaining, 
we notice: ‘“ The Steward, ever ready to confer a favor on the students, has 
made arrangements whereby they are allowed to go in small parties to the 
kitchen and have candy pulls.” How sweet! 


The Virginia University Magazine thinks it doubtful whether Temperance 
Societies accomplish anything. On turning to its “ Fountain of Fun,” we 
are not surprised at the questionable morality of its jokes. Literary societies, 
however, are in full blast there. 


One of the best of college papers is the Avgus (Middletown), and of col- 
lege magazines, the Dartmouth. 


This, according to the Newspaper Reporter, is the way a profane landlord in 
Arkansas advertises: “ And Joseph said unto his brethren, ‘ Behold, I am 
Joseph ; doth my father yet live?” And they answered and said, ‘ You bet. 
The old man is doing bully, for he boards at the Cosmopolitan.’” 


The American Homes favors us with a piece of music entitled “ Kiss me, 
darling, fold me closer ;” words by Lilly Lovette, —all of which is very 
touching. Here is one of the Homes’ “ Small Sayings :” Three little children 
fishing—two boys and a girl. Elder boy—‘*Oh! Johnny’s gota bite!” Girl 
—‘O, my sakes! and he’s such a /itt/e boy—only reads in the primer !” 


The School Festival, “ devoted to new Dialogues and other exercises for 
Sunday School and Day School Exhibitions and Public Days,” is a worthy 
publication. But notwithstanding its advantageous proposal, we cannot 
offer it in club with the LiT., as the only use our subscribers could have for 
it would be for Commencement, and that, like Christmas, ‘“‘ comes but once 
a year.” 


The Lakeside for May has an enthusiastic article on “ Sir Charles Dilke at 
home.” 


The Week, now published by the enterprising firm of Holt & Williams, has 
lately taken a long stride toward excellence. Besides being a valuable sum- 
mary of current newspaper opinion, it contains much original matter that is 
veryreadable. 


All of the outside exchanges are more or less interesting. Candor, how- 
ever, compels us to admit that Zhe Aurora Borealis, The Druggist’s Fournal 
and possibly the American Educational Monthly, do not belong to the more 
interesting class. 


B. Gratz Brown, ’47, was a Lir. editor, which fact will probably give the 
Greeley ticket at least five extra votes. 


It will be seen that considerable space is given to “ Book Notices.” It 
has been thought best to make this a regular department; but with this 
exception, the new board has made no important changes. The piece enti- 
tled ‘“ English and Athenian Idea of. Liberty,” which has received high com- 
mendation, is published because many have expressed a desire to see it in 
print. 


As for ourselves, new labors and responsibilities find us impecunious— 
as becometh editors—but still undaunted. The friends whom we have 
treated, bear witness to our appreciation of the confidence reposed in us. 


feel sure of—we hope to keep the.Lir. up to its old standard. W. A. H. 





